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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE French elections are to take place on Sunday, October 14, 
and accordingly Marshal MacMahon's Manifesto to the French 
people appeared on Wednesday, and has been circulated by 
millions in France, generally without even the signature of his 
Minister of the Interior,—a significant omission which adds to the 
emphasis which the appeal itself and the whole policy of the Mar- 
shal appears to lay on the strictly personal character of the trust 
committed to him. And the assumption of personal government 
runs through the whole. The Marshal begins, indeed, by saying, 
“I do not pretend to exert any pressure on your choice,” but 
the whole purport of the document is, in that sentence, boldly 
denied. He goes on to say, “It is necessary for 
you to know what I have done,” and he then takes 
credit to himself for all the peace, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity of France. Next, he attacks the recent Chamber of 
Deputies, aceusing it of compromising, or threatening to 
compromise, all the great results he had achieved ; of under- 
mining the authority bestowed by the Constitution on the 
Chief of the State; of denying to the Senate its due influence 
under the Constitution, and of arrogating to itself the powers of 
‘ta new Convention.” Of all this he gives no proof, but he 
further accuses the Republican candidates of misusing his name, 
and to avoid this, he states that his Government will designate to 
the electors those who alone are authorised to use that name. 
Finally, he states that if the electors return him a majority, all 
will go well; but if not, then “his duty would grow with the 
peril;” he would not do the bidding of Radicals, and would 
not resign, but would ‘‘remain to defend, with the support of 
the Senate, the Conservative interests of France,” and to pro- 
tect ‘‘ the faithful functionaries” who have been true to him. In 
one word,—if the Constitution leads to a MacMahonist majority, 
he will be true to the Constitution; if not, the Constitution 
must be interpreted as strictly limited to the MacMahonist ele- 
ments in it, and as excluding all that does not conform itself to the 
mind of the chief. The suffrage of the one unsuccessful soldier 
is to outweigh all the suffrages of the French millions. 








A great many different explanations are given of this Manifesto. 
Many hold,—and the Bonapartist papers apparently among them, 
—that it means a coup d'état in case the elections are not favourable 
to the Government; many that it is a mere flourish of trumpets 
to gain votes, which will go for nothing if the votes are not 
thereby gained; and some that it indicates a fixed design to 
resort to repeated dissolutions. But it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the Marshal would get the consent of the Senate for 
a policy of repeated dissolutions ; and even if he could, how 
is he to get the money-votes legally necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the Government, with only a Senate to support him? The 
only real alternative is between a coup d'état, which means an 
outraged Constitution, and M. Gambetta’s alternatives, ou se 
soumettre, ou se démettre. 


The meeting of Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy at 
Gastein has probably produced no immediate result. The time 
for mediation is not yet, and it is most likely true that both 
Chancellors have agreed that till either Russians or Turks inti- 
mate a wish for mediation, none can be offered. But all the 








rumours—especially those about the disputed toast proposed by 
Francis Joseph to his Imperial brother the Czar, on the Czar’s 
birthday—seem to point to the fact that as Russia shows her 
military weakness, the Austrians grow more friendly to her and 
less friendly to the Turk. The Emperor of Germany is, no 
doubt, on the Russian side, and the Emperor of Austria knows that 
the sympathies of his Slavonic subjects are of more importance to 
him than even those of his Hungarian subjects, and so long as his 
fear of Russian aggression is on the wane, he will not offend both 
Germany and his own most powerful States. But for the present, 
diplomacy is powerless. 

The war news of the week, except on the Montenegrin side, 
is not encouraging. It is now but too evident that the notion 
of taking Plevna by assault is abandoned, and that if taken 
at all, it will be taken by siege. Twenty thousand men,— 
Russians and Roumanians together,—were wasted on the almost 
useless assaults of the 11th September, of which the possession 
of the great Gravitza redoubt is now the only tangible fruit. On 
the other hand, the Zimes’ Correspondent says that something 
like one-sixth of Osman Pasha’s army was spent in useless 
attempts to retake the great Gravitza redoubt; and at Schipka, 
again, the Turks have, no doubt, lost much more heavily 
by their fruitless assault of Monday than the Russians. The 
Montenegrins have taken Bilek and the block-houses around 
the Duga Pass, and are clearly very feebly opposed. It is 
said that they are now threatening Podgoritza. At Plevna 
there is comparative inactivity,—and the next great engagement, 
of which we are even now expecting to hear, will be the battle 
between the army of the Czarevitch and that of Mehemet Ali, 
which is attacking the Russian position at Biela, on the Jantra. 
If the Russians are beaten there, it is but too likely that they may 
have to recross the Danube, winter in Roumania, and there re-form, 
If they succeed there, the siege of Plevna will probably be suc- 
cessful. The die, perhaps, is even now cast. 


We learned on Saturday morning last that of the redoubts cap- 
tured before Plevna on Tuesday, September 11, by the Russians, 
only the great one at Gravitza, on the west front, was retained 
after the struggle of Wednesday, the 12th. The redoubts on the 
Lovtcha road, captured at an enormous cost of life by the bril- 
liant courage and energy of General Skobeleff, were retaken on 
the 12th by the Turks, in consequence of the inattention paid— 
it issaid, by General Levitski—to his strenuous demands for rein- 
forcements. Comparatively little was doing on the Wednesday, 
except on the south-west side of Plevna, and there was, we are told 
no reason why these most essential points to the Russian 
position should not have been amply reinforced against the furious 
and repeated attacks of the Turks. The Daily News’ description 
of Skobeleff’s valour, skill, and energy in the capture of the re- 
doubts on Tuesday, of his ubiquity during the fearful attacks 
made on his positions on Wednesday,—on the Tuesday he had his 
sword cut in two and a horse shot under him,—on the Wednesday 
all the officers were wounded but himself, while he, in the thickest 
fire, seemed to bear a charmed life,—is one of the most vivid bits 
of war-painting we have ever met with. Here is the description 
of Skobeleff after the loss of the redoubts on Wednesday :—* It 
was just after this that I met General Skobeleff the first time 
that day. He was in a fearful state of excitement and fury. His 
uniform was covered with mud and filth; his sword broken ; his 
Cross of St. George twisted round on his shoulder ; his face black 
with powder and smoke ; his eyes haggard and bloodshot, and 
his voice quite gone. He spoke in a hoarse whisper. I never 
before saw such a picture of battle.” 


On Monday the Schipka Pass was again the scene of a fierce 
struggle between the Russians and the Turks. Fort St. Nicholas 
was assaulted early in the morning, and according to the Turkish 
account, was carried and held for a few hours ; but the Russians, 
being reinforced, regained all their positions, after a battle of nine 
hours. According to a statement telegraphed from Bucharest, 











Fort St. Nicholas was never, even for a moment, in the hands of 
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the enemy, and after the long day’s battle, the Turks were re- | especially on the details of the South-Africa Federation scheme— 


pulsed with enormous loss, the losses of the Russians themselves 
being nineteen officers and five hundred men. Throughout this 
war the Russiaii official accounts have been singularly honest, 
while hardly one ii fot of the official Turkish telegrams has been 
verified by the evént. Suleiman Pasha especially seems to tele- 
graph imaginary victories as often as the fancy strikes him. 


By far the best bit of Russian military news this week is that 
Major-General Skobeleff has not only been promoted to be Lieu- 
tenant-General, but has been put in command of a division round 
Plevna, a command which, it is said, in spite of an attack of fever 
which has taken him to Bucharest for treatment, he intends at 


-onte to assume. This is equivalent to a frank admission by the 
_ @uthorities that the loss of the redoubts which his gallantry had 


gained was due to the negligence of others, and it betokens, we 
may hope, the consciousness that abler Generals are needed, and 
that some pains will be taken to find them. More, however, is 
‘wanted. The officer, whoever he may be, who was responsible 
for withholding the reinforcements required by General 
Skobeleff, should be cashiered at once; and, as we have else- 
where argued, a better commander-in-chief is urgently needed. 
The Daily News’ correspondent speaks of General Skobeleff 
as one of the few Russian officers who has genuinely 
studied the literature of his profession, who has, for instance, 
mastered the great military lessons of the American war, and 
who was entirely opposed to the costly sacrifices of life made 
before Plevna, though when that method of attack had been 
resolved upon, he was one of the few to throw into the attack 


the energy and fire requisite to ensure success. That is the | 


kind of man wanted to replace the thin, official fussiness of Grand 
Dukes. 


Mr. H.M. Stanley has discovered something of real consequence, 
—no less than the fact that the Lualaba river, which begins about 
one hundred miles from Lake Nyassa, and which was discovered 
by Livingstone in his expedition of 1866, is part of the great Congo. 
The Congo-Lualaba forms one stream, second, if really second, in 
volume only to the Amazon, It is no diminution of Mr. Stanley’s 
credit that other travellers had conjectured that which he has 
proved. He lost in his painful march many of his followers, in- 
cluding Francis Pocock, who was swept over the Falls of Massassa. 
He fought thirty-one battles on the banks of the Lualaba, and 
he and his party managed to pass through the Cannibal regions 
with great difficulty, and reached the coast at Emboma, with 
many of his followers prostrated by dysentery, scurvy, and ulcers, 
after having made one of the greatest geographical discoveries of 
the age. 


Mr. Courtney addressed his constituents at Liskeard yesterday 
week, speaking first of the great effort made to carry us into war 
for Turkey. Coming back last year froma short holiday, he said, 


he met one of the present Ministry in Pall Mall, and was told | 


that ‘if the Russian army crossed iuto Bulgaria, England must 
treat it as a casus belli ;” and almost immediately afterwards Lord 
Beaconsfield made the celebrated Mansion-House speech, which 
all the country understood in a similar sense. This was prevented 
by Lord Salisbury, but under other forms the danger reappeared, 
though, in Mr. Courtney's opinion, all fear of our going to war 
for Turkey is now over; still, he could not look back with satis- 
faction on our conduct, for he believed that the frightful carnage 
now going on might have been prevented, had we co-operated as 
we ought to have done at the outset with Russia and with Europe 
to put an end to the mischiefs of Turkish rule. Mr. Courtney 
may be right, and it is certain that we ought to have made the 
attempt ; but changes so radical as are needed in Turkey are 
rarely indeed effected without a great war. 


On the Obstructionists, Mr. Courtney spoke at some length and 
very much in the same sense as Mr. Dillwyn, in his recent speech 
at Swansea, only that Mr. Courtney said less in the way of 
reproof, and more in the way of apology for the Obstruc- 
tionists. He maintained that some of the Obstructionists 
were making a very fair attempt to show that the House 
had a great deal too much work to do, and could not do 
even its most important work well without remitting the local 
work to local bodies. If this reasonable aim had not always been 
adhered to, and at times, time had been wasted for the mere sake 
of opposition, yet he thought that the Irishmen should not have 
been opposed when they were right, though they should when 
they were wrong. That is all very good doctrine, but the drift 
of it depends on the application, and though we are quite willing 
to admit that there were discussions of the greatest moment— 























hurried over without the least attempt to do jiistice to them, and 
therefore without credit to the House, Mr. Courtney must be well 
aware that the right way to take up a general criticism of thig 
kind, on the inadequate time given to important m 

is in special discussions, and not by reiterated efforts to 
prolong debate at the close of a Session the time of which hag 
already been freely wasted by the tactics of the very men who 
afterwards complain that there is no time left to hear them, 
We agree with Mr. Courtney’s aims, but we cannot agree with 
his view of the justicé of the case as regards the Obstructionistg 


themselves. Moreover, Mr. Courtney is too ‘dour’ with the Howse, - 


Towards the House of Commons the tone of dictatorial cénmire 
has never yet succeeded, and probably never will. 





Mr. Faweett’s speech at Salisbury on the Indian famine sétg 
forth what may be at this time a disagreeable truth, but what ig a 
truth all the same. He opposes a grant to India of four or five 
millions out of the English Exchequer to meet the distress iii the 
starvation districts. It would be a bad precedent and false 
philanthropy. It would induce Indian Ministers to come again 
in their difficulties as supplicants of English aid ; and, above all, it 
would prevent Indian authorities from understanding that they 
must economise, and that they must take measures, either in 
the shape of judicious irrigation works, or cheap, slowly 
worked—and cheap because slowly worked — railways, to 
avert a recurrence of famines. This is sound sense. At the 
same time, if it is thought that the present circumstances are 
quite exceptional, and that a gift should be made, let this be 
done, subject to one all-important condition,—the exceptional 
character of the gift must be somehow clearly impressed upon it, 
A grant in aid of which each Colonial Legislative Assembly 
voted a quota,—a gift by all the subjects of the Empire,—would be 
free from Mr. Fawcett’s conclusive objections to a sum voted by 
the House of Commons. 


Nothing can exceed our respect for the Bishop of Manchester, 
but his reply to the Spectator at the Manchester banquet last 
week, on the subject of the proposed transformation of Thirl- 
mere, is not good, simply because he certainly is not acquainted 
with the facts of the case. It is true that Glasgow is supplied 
from Loch Katrine, and that Loch Katrine is not the worse for 
the operation, but this is simply because the natural features of 
Loch Katrine were not interfered with to supply Glasgow, while 
the essence of the Manchester proposal is to turn the lovely 
natural lake into a big, artificial reservoir, of totally different 
character ; indeed, worse still, for the water drawn off in the 
summer months will leave a large acreage of mud to delight the 
eye. That is mistake number one. Next, the Bishop hardly 
knows where Thirlmere is, and what is more important, sup- 
poses that but few tourists visit it. Why, the most frequented 
road in the Lake District passes right through the Thirlmefe 
valley. That is mistake number two. Lastly, of course, we 
entirely deny the most important point of all, that Manchester 
and its environs cannot be supplied with wholesome water, except 
by this desolating of Thirlmere. Mr. Bateman, the engineer, did 
not even suggest Thirlmere ; the suggestion was made by Alder- 
man Grave ; and we venture to say that the notion that if Thirl- 
mere is not taken, South Lancashire must suffer for want of 
wholesome water, is one that no competent judge of the matter 
amongst engineers cither does entertain or ever has entertained. 
The truth is, that the complete vulgarisation of Thirlmere now 
threatened, is in no way essential to the proper water-supply of 
Manchester. 

Mr. Brassey's address on Work and Wages at the Trades’ 
Union Congress at Leicester is a needful corrective to the phi- 
lippic against English workmen which Sir Edmund Beckett put 
forth, in his usual acidulous way, the other day. According to 
the latter, trades unions are pretty much devices for getting large 
wages with short hours, and for doing little in those hours; the 
English workman is deteriorating ; and ‘the working-power of 
the world is diminishing, because the working-will is.” Mfr. 
Brassey, who knows at least as much about workmen as the 
eminent Parliamentary Counsel, thinks that this is not 
the whole truth; and he put before the Congress facts 
showing that the Belgian and German workmen are equally 
fond of high wages and short work, and that they are at 
least as improvident as ours in their time of prosperity,—nay, 
that the Belgians actually drew out their deposits from the 
savings-banks when their wages were highest. In his view, too, 
the present depression of trade—which is visible on the Continent 
and the United States, as well as here—is more attributable to 
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cvertrading and waste of capital than to the unwise demands of 
workmen for rises of wages. In short, Mr. Brassey made a most 
telling defence of the English workman,—a defence which would 
have been unanswerable, had he shown that the old pride in good 
workmanship was unimpaired, and that his client worked harder 
in his shortened hours. 


The loss of the ‘ Avalanche’ has led to a great scandal on the 
South Coast. The bodies of the poor seamen washed ashore 
from the ‘ Avalanche ’ and the ‘ Forest’ have been housed and 
buried in a manner very discreditable to the public authorities 
who were responsible for the duty, and but for private charity 
many of the bodies would have been placed quite naked in the 
coffins. Moreover, the burial itself at St. George’s Church, Reforne, 
would have been performed in a most disrespectful manner, but 
for the aid of sympathising volunteers. The truth is, we suppose, 
that public authorities who have sudden demands made on their 
funds for which they are unprepared, are apt to be very hard- 
hearted. Having got into grudging habits towards the living, 
they are not likely to melt into tenderness for the dead. Yet it 
is most important that the awe and compassion which wrecks 
excite in the mind of the people should have fitting expression, 
and that if the public authorities on wnom it devolves to bury 
the corpses of the drowned, have no feeling of compassion, they 
should at least be taught that they must act, on behalf of the 
public, as if they were better than they are. 








The attempts of the Admiralty to blow up the hull of the 
+ Forest,’ which is floating about the Channel, and a cause of 
serious danger, first by shell, and then by torpedoes, do not say 
much for their expertness in using their tools. For two suc- 
cessive days, they produced no effect, except that of sending up 
great columns of water into the air; and if the hull of the ‘Forest’ 
had been an enemy's ship, it is even doubtful whether it would 
have been wholly disabled by these carefully-projected and long- 
continued efforts. 


Last Saturday Mr. Lowe presided at the autumnal meet of the 
London Bicycle Club at the Crystal Palace, where a certain 
number of races took place, after which Mr. Lowe distributed the 
prizes and made a speech in favour of bicycles and bicycle races, 
taking credit for having encouraged the predecessor of the 
bicycle, the ‘‘dandy-horse” of George IV.’s time, which was a 
saddled bar resting on two wheels, propelled by the rider, who 
ran with his feet upon the ground. He himself, he said, had 
once run a race, a mile in length, on a dandy-horse with her 
Majesty's Royal Mail, and had beaten it. In fact, in riding his 
dandy-horse or his bicycle, Mr. Lowe is evidently riding his 
hobby, and he does this as he does most other things, twice as 
fast as other men. He has beena ‘“‘matchless” Chancellor of the 

* Exchequer, and a vigorous Home Secretary; perhaps he is yet 
destined to win fame as a War Minister, by inventing a new arm 
of the Service, to be mounted on bicycles, and to combine the 
best part of the services of cavalry and of infantry, at a cost little 
greater than that of infantry alone. 


“This will never do,”—as all readers of Lord Aberdeen’s 
address to the Social Science Congress must feel. The public 
have endured a good deal at the hands of Presidents of that useful 
body ; and with a painful recollection of some addresses by Lord 
Hampton and others, we thought that the force of dullness could 
no further go. But Lord Aberdeen shows that Social Science can be 
made far worse than it has looked. He talked—in accordance 
with the custom which compels every President to deliver a mis- 
cellaneous harangue—about prison labour, imprisonment for debt, 
workmen's dwellings, and temperance. The olla-podrida talk was 
not always accurate. Thus he laid down principles as to prison 
employment which, as Colonel du Cane could have told him, have 
been more or less carried out in every convict prison. He argued 
against a supposed law as to imprisonment for debt which has long 
ceased to exist, and he discussed the subject of the treatment of 
habitual offenders as if no Habitual Criminals Act had been passed. 
“This,” we repeat, ‘‘ will never do;” and Lord Aberdeen may 
unwittingly render good service by persuading the Committee of 
this, and by putting an end to Presidential displays. We are 
sorry to see that a sensible Judge such as Lord Gifford is, 
thought fit to deliver to the tétes dures of Aberdeen a flighty 
address, swimming in poetical quotations, on jurisprudence. The 
Congress must really make amends by quiet work in the Sections. 





Cleopatra’s Needle will soon set out for the Thames. Mr. 


voyage in a heavy sea. While those on board the tug towing it 
had to hold on tightly to keep their feet, the men on the bare skin 
of the cylinder sat at ease, without a drop of water coming near 
them. It is to be towed home astern of a large merchant vessel, 
attached by a three-and-a-half-inch steel-wire hawser. In a few 
weeks we may look for the obelisk in the Thames, and then will 
come a problem greater than that which Mr. Dixon is in a fair 
way to solve,—What to do with the Needle? 


The Turks do not stop their atrocities even during the agonies 
of war. At Philippopolis the most active hanging—even of 
respectable ‘‘ Manchester,” though not English, merchants—and 
others, is going on. At Carlova, at the relief camp, a 
correspondent of yesterday's Times describes horrors worse 
still. ‘There are sheltered at Carlova some 5,000 women, who are 
either inhabitants, or have fled from the massacres going on else- 
where. “Of all these helpless creatures not a dozen are desperate 
enough to leave their empty houses, except to run here [to the 
camp] in weeping groups, beseeching us for that protection 
which it makes the blood boil to be powerless to give. Anything 
like the White Terror can scarcely have existed since the 
French Revolution. In other places, the Bashi-Bazouks and Cir- 
cassians have come aud gone like a blasting sand-storm, and the 
living have raised their heads upon their departure. Here for 
nearly six agonising weeks, they have come and gone at their own 
hellish will, and their hapless quarry have been cooped up like 
fowls awaiting their inevitable turn.” And the wretch Chefket 
Pasha is high in command, and his accession to a command in 
Bulgaria was received with general rejoicing, we were told, by 
the Turkish troops ! 


The Trades’ Union Congress at Leicester has been remarkably 
reasonable in all its ways—in fact, an exhibition of pure reason itself, 
as compared with the Congresses at Ghent and Verviers. There 
were heard not a few expressions of kind feeling towards some 
ancient foes. Lord Justice Brett, for instance, who sent the gas- 
stokers to prison, came in for a good word, on account of his 
views on the law of compensations for injuries; and Mr. Lowe 
received thanks from his ‘‘ masters,” for his criticism on the pre- 
sent law relating to imprisonment for debt. The great improve- 
ment effected in the law of Master and Servant was freely 
admitted ; and the only grievances apparently seriously felt— 
the state of the law relating to imprisonment for debt and 
that relating to compensation for injuries to workmen— 
were very reasonably discussed. The workmen have, in 
regard to the latter, a clear case ; the clumsy, modern Judge-made 
fiction that a workman who enters the service of a railway, for 
instance, deliberately accepts as one of the risks of his employ- 
ment the effects of the negligence of those around him, cannot last, 
But in regard to so-called imprisonment for debt—which is 
more properly imprisonment for being able, yet unwilling to pay 
—have the workmen thought that this must be the death-blow of 
their credit with small shopkeepers ? 


Sir John Lubbock lectured last week at Brighton on the rela- 
tion of plants to insects, and this time did justice not indeed to 
the intelligence of bees, —which he has always called in question, — 
but at least to their taste. Flies, it appears, have very inferior 
wsthetic perceptions both of smell and colour to bees,—if, at 
least, we may reckon the human taste in these matters as the true 
taste,—for bees and men appear to agree as to the smells and 
colours they approve, while flies differ radically from both. 
“There were certain flowers which were fertilised by flies, 
which preferred livid yellow, dingy red, and very unpleasant- 
smelling flowers, and they were invariably accompanied by a 
very disagreeable odour.” If bees had the same degraded tastes, 
we should not be able to enjoy their honey, which would 
be, perhaps, so much the better for the bees, Flowers not fer- 
tilised by insects at all,—i.e., self-fertilised,—are entirely without 
colour, scent, or honey. Colours, scent, and honey benefit 
flowers only so far as they attract insects which fertilise them, 
and which fertilise them far more effectually than they can fertilise 
themselves ; and hence it happens that flowers visited by night- 
insects have no colours,—which could not be seen at night,— 
but are white when open, so as to show most at night; while 
flowers visited by day-insects (like bees) are marked with beautiful 
colours. Hence the lessons of our childhood are clearly all wrong. 
We must no longer admire the bee for his intellect, but rather for 
his artistic feeling. His geometry is instinctive; but his standard 
of taste in form, colour, and odour has, it seems not unlikely, 
been imposed by him upon man. 











Dixon, the clever engineer entrusted with the task of removing 
the obelisk, says that he lately took it a six miles’ experimental 


Consols were on Friday 95 11-16ths to 95 13-16ths, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~—__ 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S MANIFESTO. 
ARSHAL MACMAHON’S Address may have been com- 
posed,—let us hope it has been,—to act on the nerves 
of electors, and not to indicate his future action. As Louis 
Philippe said to the late Sir Henry Bulwer (Lord Dalling), “ Parler 
faire la guerre, et faire la guerre, M. Bulwer, sont des choses 
bien différentes ;” and so, perhaps, Marshal MacMahon may 
say that to talk of dispensing with the Chamber of Deputies 
in case of a hostile majority, and actually to dispense with it 
in that case, are very different things indeed. No doubt they 
are. But the last quality with which we should have credited 
the Marshal would have been the finesse of Louis Philippe, 
who drew so broad a distinction between what he said he 
would do, in order to produce anxiety, and what he was really 
prepared to do when he found that words were not strong enough 
unless followed by deeds. In any case, whatever the Marshal 
may really intend to do, there is no disputing the nature of 
‘the unconstitutional and discreditable threat which he has 
launched at the electors of France. He has deliberately told 
France that if it will send up such a Chamber of, Deputies as 
he likes, then all will be well; but if not, then it must be con- 
tent to be ruled by him and the Senate, without the Chamber 
of Deputies. ‘Elections favourable to my policy,” he says 
sententiously, “ will facilitate the regular march of the exist- 
ing Government,”—which is not a very weighty remark ; “ they 
will affirm the principle of authority, sapped by demagogy, 
they will assure order and peace. Elections hostile to it would 
aggravate the conflict between the public powers, would impede 
the movement of business, would keep up agitation ;—and 
France in the midst of these new complications would become 
for Europe an object of mistrust (defiance). As for me, my 
duty would grow (grandirait) with the peril. I cannot comply 
with the demands of demagogy. Icannot either become the instru- 
ment of Radicalism, or abandon the post in which the Constitu- 
tion has placed me,” (The Marshal here evidently confounds the 
Constitution with one particular exercise of its functions. He 
might just as well say that a Deputy who should resign his 
seat was abandoning the post in which the Constitution had 
placed him.) “I shall remain to defend Conservative in- 
terests, with the support of the Senate, and to protect ener- 
getically the faithful functionaries who, in a moment of dif- 
ficulty, have not allowed themselves to be intimidated by vain 
menaces.” In a word, the Marshal goes to the country with 
the programme, “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” He asks 
for elections which will support his policy, and declares that 
to elections which do not support his policy he will pay no 
manner of attention. That is not the language of a man who 
wishes to act’ constitutionally. He will respect the Constitu- 
tion while the Constitution produces such results as he approves, 
and will not respect the Constitution as soon as it produces 
such results as he fails to approve. In fact, the 
pivot of the Constitution, that centre round which all the 
rest of its provisions are to be grouped as mere subordinate 
details, is, in Marshal MacMahon’s opinion, the choice of him- 
self by the late National Assembly as President for seven 
years. He assumes that not only he, but his policy, was by 
that act indelibly inflicted on France for seven years,—and this 
in spite of the subsequent protest of the millions of electors, who 
had never anticipated, at the time they elected that National 
Assembly, any of the critical political issues which it was to be 
called upon to decide. We say deliberately that a man who 
thinks thus is not competent to hold the post which the 
Marshal holds under the Constitution ; that his self-conceit is a 
peril to France,—a mere barricade in the path of all constitu- 
tional Government, and the most dangerous possible incentive 
to revolution itself. 

We would not write thus if we were writing for the 
French people, for the chief danger,—perhaps the only 
danger,— is that such language as the Marshal’s may 
irritate them out of the magnificent self-command which 
they have hitherto displayed. For them the true policy is 
clear,—to bear with all this intolerable and discreditable high- 
handedness with a patience as immeasurable as their con- 
tempt for it; to register their votes in millions against the 
eae of the miserable Government which the Marshal so un- 

ppily guarantees with his own personal responsibility ; and 
then, if the unconstitutional threat is fulfilled,—if the Marshal 
attempts to govern without a Chamber of Deputies,—they 
should exhaust every constitutional weapon to defeat him, by 








means of the Senate, if they can, by a stoppage of the financia} 
supplies, if they must, but on no account should they give 
any pretence for calling soldiers into the political field. It 
might be that such a summons would be a failure. It might 
be that the Army is sufficiently constitutional and conservative 
to refuse to support a ruler who is setting the Constitution 
openly at defiance. But it might prove otherwise. And what- 
ever the result, nothing could be much more disastrous 
than a rupture between military factions which should break 
the army in two. It must be remembered that the Marshal’s 
game, even if played out according to the programme of this 
disgraceful address, is a very hazardous one. Even he does 
not venture to say that he would act without the Senate. And 
the Senate, though it gave a majority of twenty for the perfectly 
legal policy of a dissolution, would hardly hazard its own future 
by giving a majority at all to reactionary proposals without any 
constitutional excuse. We strongly suspect that if a policy of 
military violence were decided on, though the first step might 
be the dispersion of the newly-elected Assembly, the second 
would necessarily be the dispersion of the Marshal’s friends in 
the Senate. And then what would remain but to create 
new dynasty,—which could hardly be the MacMahon 
dynasty, after all,—and for the Marshal to violate 
his promise, renewed in the only tolerable sentence 
of his manifesto, to maintain the Republic? To any one 
who considers the matter carefully from the Duc de Broglie’s 
and the Marshal’s point of view, the course the latter has 
shaped out for himself is full of the most dismaying difficulties, 
and it is clearly the true policy of the Liberals to await the 
effect of these difficulties, which sooner or later must bring 
_ miserable farce of false Constitutionalism to a disgracefuk 
close. 

Nothing is more striking in the Marshal’s manifesto tha» 
the complete silence he keeps as to the reasons for his dissolu- 
tion. He says only, “The Chamber of Deputies, escaping 
every day more and more from the control of moderate men, 
and more and more dominated by the avowed chiefs of Radi- 
calism, had come to the point of ignoring the authority which 
belongs to me, and which I cannot allow to be lessened, without 
compromising the honour of my name before you and before 
history. Contesting at the same time the legitimate influence 
of the Senate, it aimed at nothing less than at substituting 
for the necessary equilibrium of the established powers, the 
despotism of a new Convention.” Now, of course, all that is 
perfectly vague. No specific charge is brought, because no 
specific charge could have been brought. The House of Com- 
mons might have been charged with the same offence any 
time in the last two hundred years, with quite as much justice 
and plausibility. But so far as regards any fact tending to 
prove that the late Chamber desired to deny the Marshak 
any portion of the authority accorded to him by the Constitu- 
tion, no one ever has produced such a fact, and the Marshal 
and his present Ministers would have published it loudly and 
long ago to France, if they had been able to put vheir fingers 
on anything at all like it. Just as little is it true that the 
Chamber ever contested the legitimate constitutional influence 
of the Senate. There were, no doubt, some disputes between 
them as to the exact constitutional limits of the Senate’s right 
in relation to financial matters,—such as always must arise 
under a new Constitution, and such as have arisen a hundred 
times under our Constitution, at a time when it was far from 
new; but the fact was that the Chamber of Deputies yielded 


this point to the Senate, instead of tenaciously standing on 


the view of the majority as to its own rights. In a word, the 
only sentence of the Marshal’s manifesto which is worthy of a 
plain soldier, such as he describes himself, is the sentence in. 
which he denies that he will overthrow the Republic, and 
asserts that he will cause the Constitution confided to his care 
to be respected in France; and unfortunately, the meaning 
which such a promise, taken alone, would have, is quali- 
fied, or rather nullified by his subsequent declaration, that if 
France cannot agree with the Marshal, the Marshal, leaning 
on the support of the Senate, must defy France. 

In one word, this discreditable Manifesto ought to convince 
every honest Conservative in France that Marshal MacMahon 
is no fit President under the Constitution voted by the 
National Assembly. But that conviction ought to be tempered 
by the knowledge that till his term expires, it will be almost 
impossible to remove him without his own concurrence, and that 
in France, at the present moment, fortitude, under even the 
grossest perversion of constitutional principles, would be an 
infinitely less evil than the faintest shadow of a new 
revolution. 
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THE RUSSIAN BLUNDERS. 


| is obvious by this time that the Russian Commander-in- 
I Chief is not up to his work. The double failure at 
Plevna, first at the end of July, and next on the 11th of 
September, even if it had not been accompanied by other 
serious mistakes, like the attempt to occupy Bulgaria south of 
the Balkans in the presence of a very superior Turkish force, 
and the apparent aimlessness of the military authorities com- 
manding in the Dobrudscha, would alone betray the incom- 
petence of the military chief. And it is not only strategical 
incompetence which is discoverable. In both the failures 
there is distinct evidence of very inadequate co-opera- 
tion on the part of the subordinate officers, and in 
the latter case, of something which looks extremely 
like the disloyalty of jealousy. It would be premature 
of course to assume that General Skobeleff was purposely 
left unsupported in the positions which at so great a cost he 
took from the Turks on the 11th September, but whether the 
failure to support him, as the Roumanians and Russians in 
the Gravitza redoubt were supported, was due to deliberate 
envy, or to the shiftlessness of a Staff which did not know where 
the reserves were or how to send them, the result is much 
the same. It is perfectly clear that both at the end of July 
and in the middle of September a very great and difficult 
military operation was attempted without any adequate pro- 
vision for its proper execution, and that the most frightful 
loss of life without the gain of any compensating advantage was 
the result. Now these are serious proofs of incapacity to which 
the Ozar, if his presence in the field of war is to have any but 
a positively mischievous effect, ought to be keenly alive. His 
people, no doubt, are grateful to him for the great efforts he 
is making to relieve a kindred race. They will not harshly 
judge the blunders of the first tentatives at so great an enterprise 
as this. But if the blunders when visible are not corrected, 
if thousands of gallant soldiers are sacrificed to no purpose, 
simply that a Grand Duke who is not up to his work may be 
allowed to keep the nominal command, and appear to rule 
over a multitude of advisers, who sway him, now this way and 
mow that, a deep feeling of dissatisfaction will arise in the 
Russian Army,—and if in the Russian army, then in the 
Russian people,—the results of which no one can now foresee. 
Twenty thousand men,—Russians and Roumanians,—have 
been lost through the great failure of the 11th of September, 
and according to the correspondent of the Daily News, a wit- 
ness not merely unprejudiced, but probably prejudiced on the 
Russian side, the courage of the Russian soldier has itself 
been perceptibly cooled by this slovenly as well as awful waste 
of life in grand operations for which no adequate preparation 
had been made. And it is no wonder if it is cooled. The 
Russian soldier knew from the first that if taken prisoner, or 
wounded and left in the enemy’s power, the chances were 
that he should not only be killed, but tortured before he 
was killed, and yet: he showed the most unhesitating 
valour, and even dash. But it is one thing to risk all for 
a winning cause, and quite another to risk it for a losing 
cause, especially for a cause so sure to be lost that 
even when a great advantage has been gained by 
the sacrifice of many thousand soldiers, it is tamely 
sacrificed again out of pure maladministration, or worse. 
If the Czar is up to his work, he will see that this goes 
on no longer. Already the war has done something to- 
wards sifting out the able men from the incapable, and 
it is of the very first importance, not only to the 
courage of his army, but to the loyalty of his people, 
that at any sacrifice of personal feeling, he should put the 
able men at the top, and the incapable where their incapa- 
bility is properly exerted, namely, in failing to do mischief. By 
far the best military news we have yet had from the field of 
battle is that of the promotion of young General Skobeleff, 
at the age of thirty-three, to be commander of a division 
before Plevna. That shows that his conduct on the 11th of 
September, as well as on the 81st of July, has been properly 
appreciated at head-quarters, and that what in these age- 
ridden armies they call his youth,—at thirty-three, Napoleon 
was made Consul, and had already fought many of the 
most brilliant of his battles,—will not tell against his rapid 
promotion. 

But the willingness to recognise merit in subordinates is not 
enough. What is really wanted, not only to secure ultimate 
success, but to put heart into the Russian soldier, is an intelligence 
at head-quarters which has certainly not hitherto been shown. 
If the Czar had the real qualities of a ruler, he would remove 





the Grand Duke Nicholas, and put a tried General in his place. 
We do not in the least ignore the value of having a Prince at 
the head of the Army, if the Prince be a man of strong mili- 
tary capacity. Birth and station count for something, and 
no doubt an able Grand Duke might well be a better Com- 
mander-in-Chief than even a somewhat abler General not 
allied to the Royal blood. But such rank and position are 
positive mischiefs without the requisite military ability. They 
prevent those who do understand war from speaking their 
mind plainly to the chief who does not. A connec- 
tion with the throne multiplies every motive for throw- 
ing the blame where the blame should not be, and attenu- 
ating the mistakes attributable to the Commander-in-Ohief. 
It is certain at least that if the Grand Duke Nicholas is 
to remain where he is, he ought to be provided with a Chief 
of the Staff who has not only the requisite knowledge and 
military skill, but the requisite tact and personal firmness to 
rule over him, and not allow his indecision and vazilla- 
tion to be any longer a fatal calamity to the army under his 
command. But that compromise, as Baron de Jomini plainly 
said, and tried to teach the present Czar to see, is but a poor 
equivalent indeed for putting a thoroughly capable Com- 
mander at the head of affairs. If the Czar does not do this, 
his army will in all probability lose temper and courage with 
every new month. Nothing takes away the heart of the 
soldier like the knowledge that he is being handled by clumsy, 
careless, and inefficient hands, The best army in the world 
would soon become the worst under such conditions. It is 
not in human nature to sacrifice your life for a martinet who 
does not know what to do with the blood with which he plays, 
and cannot even keep what he buys with it, for want of 
forethought or presence of mind. The Ozar, in accompanying 
his armies to the field,—always a questionable thing to do, 
—virtually assumed the responsibility of forming such judgment 
as a civilian can form on the conduct of operations; and if he 
has not by this time satisfied himself that the conduct of 
operations is gravely inefficient, he will soon be wakened up 
by such a growl from the army, and such agitation amongst 
his people, as it would be far pleasanter for him to anticipate 
than to appease. 





THE NEXT POPE. 


if argues no more than a justifiable scepticism to say that we 

shall not believe that the Pope is dead until he is buried. 
The persistency with which telegram-mongers manufacture 
reports of his failing health is only equalled by the fury which 
these rumours inspire in his spiritual subjects. It would 
almost seem that Roman Catholics half believe that Pius IX. 
is immortal, and are indignant with any one who even hints 
that their faith may be a delusion. It is less wonderful, per- 
haps, that the news should so often be invented, than that it 
should be so fiercely contradicted. There is no question that 
the potential importance of the Pope’s death will be immense, 
and it is not surprising that, in a capital where there is so little 
to write about as Rome, the imagination of correspondents in 
want of a subject should be irresistibly drawn towards 
an event which, whenever it happens, will for the time 
make Rome the centre of universal attention. But 
beyond the sense of bereavement which the death of a 
venerable and beloved leader must always excite in devoted 
followers, there is no reason why Roman Catholics should look 
forward to this event with special anxiety. If Pius IX. were a Pope 
who had gone to the furthest point in the way of concession 
to the powers that be, alarm might naturally be felt at the 
possibility of the adoption by his successor of a policy of heroic 
resistance. Even theologians who have grown accustomed to 
peace may dislike the thought of exchanging it for perpetual 
conflict. But when it is the dying Pope that has been 
preaching a crusade against the temporal authorities, the 
prospect of a vacancy in the Papal throne offers nothing 
but a possible return to a pleasanter state of things. If there 
be any change at the Vatican after the death of Pius IX., it will 
be a change in the direction of peace. If there be no move in that 
direction, the Papal policy will remain what it is now. There 
is nothing in these alternatives to excite Catholic feeling so 
keenly. In either case, the position of the Church will be no 
worse than it is already. 

It will be unfortunate if the Conservatism of the Sacred 
College should defeat all calculations, and give the Church a 
head of precisely the same tendencies as Pius IX. The reign 
of the Pope has been so prolonged, and his government of the 
Church has been so marked by his personal characteristics, 
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that it is difficult to keep in mind the fact that what has been 
the policy of Rome for nearly thirty years need not be always 
her policy. It is a long time since she has stooped to conquer, 
but the movement is one with which she was once familiar, 
and by means of which she has gained some of her most'signal | 
victories. There is much in the present aspect of Europe which 
might tempt an enterprising Pontiff to renew the experiment. | 
At all events, there is very little to be done in'any other way. 
The educated classes in Europe are; for the time, hopelessly 
alienated from Catholicism. Even where religion is fashion- | 


must come together in order to place such a man op 
the throne of Peter. The Sacred College must elect 
him, and he must be there for the Sacred College to elect, 
The best, if not the only, chance that the former cop. 
dition may be realised is that the choice should fall on g 
young man. That it would fall on a foreigner would, of 
course, be an additional chance, but this seems too unlikely 


| to be worth discussion. The times are of such unexampled 


difficulty, that we can scarcely imagine an old man caring to have 
the burden of contending with them thrown on his shoulders, 


able, as it is for the moment in France, it is rather as the Consequently the majority of votes in the Conclave may be given 
symbol of political and social reaction than as a supernatural to some unknown man, who has his ecclesiastical spurs to win, 
system that it is valued. The civil authorities in Catholic | In that case, his first thoughts will probably turn to some com- 
countries are either hostile, as in Italy and Germany, or in- | promise, by which a part at least of the old powers of the Church 
different, as in Austria. If Belgium is alleged as an exception, may be regained. Butif he has that combination of intellectual 
the answer is that it is an exception by reason that in Belgium acumen and intellectual energy which is needed to make a great 
the Church has become democratic, has appealed to the masses, | Pope, he will soon see that he has set himself a hopeless task. 
has condescended, in fact, to the methods which she habitually | The Roman Catholic Church has no future in connection with 


uses in Protestant countries. It is true that her change of | 
policy has not at all lessened the detestation in which she is held 
by those who do not conform to her laws. But the reason of | 
this may be that though the means which she employs | 
in Belgium are democratic, the ends for which she employs 
them are reactionary. She accepts the Constitution for eccle- | 
siastical purposes, but she does not accept it frankly or with- 
out reserve. On the contrary, if she were really omnipotent 
in Belgium, she would at once destroy the liberties which have 
given her her present strength in the country. But supposing | 
that a new Pope were to reject all thought of making terms | 
with hostile Governments, and were to devote himself instead 
to winning back the masses to the Church, we are not at all sure | 
that he fitight not suvceed. He would have, of course, to 
exercise very great patience. The new spiritual fabric of Rome, 
like the first material fabric, would not be built in a day. 
But there is no reason to believe that if he honestly set him- 
self to the work, and brought to bear on it the unrivalled 
organisation and discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, he 


would not end by very largely modifying the estimation 
fee wehich the Chuwcoh is hold avacne tho olasaos which live by 


labour. He would in Continental countries have the advantage, 
to start with, of having for an enemy the powers to which 
these classes are usually opposed. There is a great deal of Re- 
publican feeling in Italy, and a great deal of Socialist feeling 
in Germany. The alliance of the Church with Monarchies is | 
only accidental, and if we suppose the Ultramontane clergy to| 
colour the teaching of Christ on social questions as freely as they 
have coloured his teaching on some other matters, Christianity 
might easily be made to wear a highly Communistic aspect. 
It would be essential to the realisation of this vision that it 
should be pursued with perfect good-faith, and from a genuine 
belief that in seeking to win back the democracy to the fold 
the Church was pursuing her true mission. If, instead of this, 
the new Pope were merely playing a part, if he were aiming at 
spiritual power, not for its own sake, but for the sake of the help 
it might give him in regaining his temporal power—he would 
certainly be seen through and despised. But when once 
those to whom he addressed himself were convinced of his 
sincerity, he might expect to make way fast. The poor have | 














the State, because the political philosophy fashionable on the 
Continent aims at making the State supreme in the sphere of 
religion and morals, as well as in that of politics. But she may 
have a very great future apart from the State, and the policy 
of a Pope who had grasped this contrast would be to unravel 
as fast as possible all the remaining ties which bind the State 
to the Church. The chances are that the Sacred College will 
not be found to contain a man equal to so great an oppor- 
tunity, and that the policy of Pius IX. will be pursued, with 
such small changes as may be natural to the age or character 
of his successor. But however small may be the probability 
of the next Pope rising to the height of the occasion, it is per- 
missible to dream of a more momentous issue from the next 
Conclave than one which should end in keeping ecclesiastical 
matters just where they are. 





LEGISLATORS’ STYLE. 


T might seem an easy matter to draw an Act of Parliament, 
and as Acts are sometimes drawn, it is no doubt really as 
easy as it appoars. Wou havo only to know your mind, and 
put down what you mean in plain terms, and in virtue of the 
same law of Nature which enables every son of Adam to edita 
newspaper, farm a hundred aeres, and judge of the points of a 
horse, you will be sure to contribute an ornament to the 
Statute-book. Every active Member of Parliament who has his 
little Bill on hand starts his public life witb this belief, and thinks 
every man can be his own draughtsman; and it is not for 
some time that the scales fall from his eyes, and that he will 
admit that law-making does not come of itself. Those who 
know much about the matter are not unlikely to fall into the 
opposite error, and to despair of the possibility of ever making 
the form of our legislation at once accurate, intelligible, 
and accessible. They are apt to make too much of Mr. 
Austin’s paradox that “it is far easier to conceive justly what 
would be useful law, than so to construct that same law that 
it may accomplish the design of the lawgiver.” Look at the 
despairing variety of attempts, all imperfect, which have been 
made in the pursuit of a rational mode of framing Acts of 
Parliament. There is what we may call the ancient, curt, 


few or none of the intellectual difficulties which trouble the | laconic style, to be found in the early English statutes, or 
educated classes. Their alienation from the Church is almost| still better exemplified in the early Acts of the Scotch 
exclusively social and political. They dislike her not because | Parliament,—the Legislature enunciated some clear, pithy 
she isa Church, but because she is a rich and aristocratic Church, | policy, in one or two homely lines, appended no qualification 
because she is leagued with those whom they have too often’ or exceptions, provided no machinery to work the Act, but 
come to regard as their natural enemies. Destroy this alliance, | left people to find out as they best might how to carry out the 
and the Roman Catholic Church would have a clear field | lawgiver’s commands. Then came a style of drawing familiar 
before it. | to us in the Elizabethan statutes—the Legislature set out with 

It is this which constitutes the perennial interest of|a long preamble, charged sometimes with stately, picturesque 
the Conclave that cannot be far off. We do not for a| saws about the weal of the realm ; now enunciating some policy 
moment suppose that the Cardinals have any such thought | in poetical phrase worthy of Hooker or Bacon ; now giving vent 
as this in their heads. If any of them are secretly minded} to some petty grumbling about the price of cloth, or the 
to change the policy with which the present Pope has| wickedness of the times. The Statutes, thus prefaced, consisted, 





80 long been associated, they probably contemplate nothing | 
more revolutionary than a move towards a reconciliation | 
with either Germany or Italy, and a restoration of the | 
status guo ante bellum. But when once elected, the new Pope | 
may possibly look beyond the limited horizon of the Sacred 
College, and consider whether a complete revolution in ecclesi- 
astical policy might not be easier of accomplishment and more 
fruitful in results than the partial changes contemplated by 
the Cardinals. For a resolute man, determined to have his 
own way, and having a clear appreciation of the means by 
which he may hope to get his own way, there is no posi- 
tion comparable to that of a Pope. Two things, however, 








as a rule, of a few strong assertions, rarely exhaustive of the whole 
law on the subject, and generally requiring to be pieced out with 
the Common Law. In later times, a different fashion sprang up. 
Conveyancing had, by reason of the complexity of the law of real 
property, become a laborious jargon. But it was at least perfect 
in its awkward way ; everything was provided for ; a mortgage 
deed or a lease might be, in the eyes of any rational person, a 
terribly cumbrous instrument for doing a simple enough thing ; 
but it did it. It is no wonder, therefore, that the deed became 
the model of the Act of Parliament; that the prolixity, the 
cumbrous phraseology, the timidity as to the use or sufficiency 
of general words, and the attempt to include all particular 
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it impossible reading for any but experts. Of 
oe ae ee obscure even to lawyers ; and it was a 
matter of course that these vices should help to engender 
another equally bad,—draughtsmen shirked the risk of stating 
what the previous law really was, and evaded this task by 
making slovenly, embarrassing references to previous statutes. 

The modern style of drafting is far superior to this. For 
at least the last ten years, our Statutes have been prepared 
with, on the whole, much judgment. Sometimes slips occur. 
The Legislature will occasionally turn out such a grotesque 
definition as the following, cited by Sir Henry Thring, from 
the Darlington Improvement Act, 1872,—“ The term ‘new 
building’ means any building pulled or burnt down to or 
within ten feet from the surface of the adjoining ground.” 
Occasionally such an amendment as the following will be 
proposed, in the hurry and heat of Committee,—“ Every dog 
found trespassing on enclosed land, unaccompanied by the 
registered owner of such dog or other person, who shall, on 
being asked, give his true name and address, may be then and 
there destroyed by such occupier, or by his owner.” Occasion- 
ally, too, the Legislature will permit an Act of vast conse- 
quence to pass without being at the pains to see that the 
meaning is expressed unmistakably, and that the clauses 
are comprehensive enough to meet the object in view. 
The various recent Judicature Acts, and more especially the 
rules framed in connection with them, are, as will be generally 
admitted, cases in point in which the Legislature has allowed 
rather inferior workmanship to go forth to the world. Such 
words as “ question,” “ indemnity,” “ judgment in any criminal 
course or matter,” used a little loosely, have given rise to 
litigation, and may cause much more before they are fully 
understood. But, on the whole, in spite of the hasty, sweeping 
accusations of Judges, who are unwearied in their denuncia- 
tions of the blunders in Acts, the style of the Government 
Bills is vastly improved, and will compare favourably with the 
style of legislation of any country. It is plain and neat, and 
the arrangement is good. 

Of course, the person who has in the main wrought these 
improvements is Sir Henry Thring, the Parliamentary 
Counsel. We fear the public are not so grateful to him as 
they ought to be. They know little of the value of his work, 





which is not of an obtrusive character, and which cannot 
be flaunted in showy statistics ; but none the less has he been 
among the most useful and persevering of law reformers; and 
many a man, though totally unconscious of the fact, has been 
spared the loss of thousands of pounds by the painstaking and 
intelligent manner in which Sir Henry Thring has drawn 
statutes of practical moment. One point upon which he, 
unlike most amateur draughtsmen, has very wisely insisted is 
that no one is fit to be trusted with the drawing of an Act of 
Parliament who is not fully master of the whole existing law 
on the subject. The current notion that any one can, in our 
highly complicated society, safely cut and hack about in ignorance 
of his surroundings meets with no countenance at his hands, and 
is justly regarded as an error lying at the root of most bung- 
ling in draughtsmanship. We can see, too, from a glance at 
the Acts drawn in his time, and under his supervision, that he 
has got firm hold of the principle, so essential and yet so com- 
pletely disregarded in practice, of enunciating at the outset of 
an Act in a concise form, and if possible, in one section, the 
guiding principle. He has also stuck closely to the principle, 
scientific in theory and useful in practice, of separating 
prumary provisions declaring the law from subordinate 
provisions relating to the administration of it, and giving 
precedence to the former,—in other words, he has put the 
substantial law separate from and before the adjective law. 
We can see, too, in what may be taken to be his handywork, 
an intelligent subordination of parts, a steady preference for 
simple words, and a desire to accentuate, so to speak, the 
essential part of each section. As an illustration of his practical 
sagacity, let us refer to his handling of sections defining the 
scope of an Act or settling definitions. Logically they ought, 
of course, to come at the beginning of an Act, and a novice 
will be sure to put them there. But when there is doubt as 
to the measure passing, no experienced draughtsman will adopt 
this arrangement. He knows well that Parliament will not 


take definitions on trust until the body of the Act is settled. 
A postponement of any portion of the preamble or first clause | 
might not be obtained without a division, and in the interest | 
of expedieney the Parliamentary draughtsmen will prefer to 





put such matters at the end. 


Sir Henry Thring’s views on Drawing Acts invite a 
comparison with those set forth by Sir James Stephen 
in his works on Evidence and his Digest of Oriminal 
Law. In some respects, the comparison is to Sir Henry 
Thring’s advantage. His conception of what an Act of 
Parliament ought to be is better suited for the ordinary uses of 
the world. The omission of definitions of elementary legal 
notions may not be scientifically accurate ; but we are spared, 
with probable advantage, some abstruse metaphysics about 
which there might be difference of opinion. We think, too, 
that Sir Henry Thring’s notion of the proper form of Acts is 
more flexible and varied, and without being less accurate, is 
more popular than Sir James Stephen’s. At the same time, 
we must submit that law-making after the fashion indicated by 
the former will never produce, in regard to certain Depart- 
ments, a really good Code, unless it is supplemented by other 
work. Our meaning will be illustrated by a reference to the 
law of real property. It will, as Sir James Stephen has pointed 
out in the Nineteenth Century, continue to be uncouth and obseure 
—titles will not be much shortened or simplified, and convey- 
ancing will always be a costly puzzle—until the present terms are 
translated into plain English. Again, too, we cannot help feeling 
that a really good Code ought to be, as Sir James Stephen, 
following the example first given by Macaulay, recommends, 
supplemented by examples. This may not exactly be what Mr. 
Pollock enthusiastically calls it, “ the greatest specific advance 
that has been made in modern times” in “ the mechanics of 
law-making,”—but it is an advance. 





THE TURKISH HOMILISTS. 


lane exultations in which our pro-Turkish papers indulged 

in the early part of the week on the so-called successes 
of the Turks,—successes consisting wholly in the successful 
defence of Plevna against assault, and in reducing the opera- 
tions there to those of a regular siege, no doubt a result not to 
be underrated, but one the value of which was reduced by 
attacks which cost in all probability a still greater expense of 
life than that which they inflicted on the Russians,—the 
Times correspondent stating that a sixth part of Osman Pasha’s 
army were put hors de combat before the Gravitza redoubt 
alone,—have been somewhat premature. It is unwise to holloa 
till youare out of the wood, and we should think that shrieks of 
exultation of the kind which we have heard this week, and the 
invectives against the awful wickedness of the Czar in inflicting 
all this suffering for no purpose, had better have been deferred 
at least till the Russians had been driven across the Danube. The 
Russians, no doubt, have made great mistakes. They have been 
badly generalled, and have under-rated the splendid military 
qualities of their foe. But there is little cause for exultation, we 
should have thought, to the friends of Turkey in the prospect 
of the Russian troops wintering in Bulgaria and a renewed 
campaign next year, which is what the present situation seems to 
portend. V/hat would such journalists have written during the 
Crimean war, after the perilous crises of Balaklava and Inker- 
mann Would they not, had they happened to have been on the 
Russian side, have danced their dance of triumph over the 
position of our troops, decimated by cholera, starved by cold, 
ill-fed by the most disorganised of War Offices, and nearly 
swept into the sea by the overpowering numbers of the 
Russian armies? Or if they had been on the English side, 
must they not have written in tones of the most abject 
despair? What would they have written, again, at the 
worst crisis of the American Civil War before Vicksburg 
fell in 1863% Would they not have treated the 
North to homilies demonstrating that it is very wicked to 
let your faith in God’s providence have any influence at 
all on your expectations with regard to the course of 
history? Such an article as that in an evening contemporary 
last Tuesday on the “ Hand of Providence,”—the real drift of 
which is to demonstrate the handlessness of Providence,—seems 
to us about as silly a piece of writing as even a prophecy,—and, 
if such prophecies there really have been, they have escaped our 
notice,—that Russia must immediately crush Turkey, in spite 
of blunders both arrogant and ignorant in the organisation 
of her armies, because Providence is on her side. But as 
violent and silly homilies are written to prove that the Czar 
has not only blundered, but committed the most unpardonable 
of sins in commencing a war for which he was not properly 
prepared, and that no one has the slightest right to feel any 
confidence in its ultimate issue founded in any way on religious 
faith, let us just point out calmly why we feel regret, indeed, 
but no indignation at the Russian Emperor’s mistake, and not 
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the slightest dismay at what has happened, but rather as much 
confidence as ever that the eventual issue will be the decline 
and fall of the Ottoman Power. 

As to the first point little needs saying. If Lord Palmer- 
ston was the wickedest of men for plunging us into a war for 
which we were so little prepared in 1854,—if Abraham 
Lincoln was the wickedest of men for plunging the North 
into a war for which it was so little prepared in 1861, then 
the Ozar is the wickedest of men for what he has done this 
year; and if not, not. On the second point we have more 
to say. To begin with, we may fairly admit that we over-cal- 
culated the immediate strength of Russia, and under-calculated 
the temporary strength of Turkey, though we never expressed 
anything like confidence as to the shortness of the struggle. 
We have always said, as we said at the outset on the declara- 
tion of war, that “so far as we can judge, the substantial and 
permanent causes of military success are in this campaign with 
the Russians, and not with their opponents,”—and to that we 
hold absolutely still. We have at times no doubt, like the 
rest of the world, misinterpreted early successes into a nearer 
victory than now seems at all likely. But we see no reason in 
the world for changing the deep-rooted conviction we have 
always held, that all the causes which promote the dissolution 
of empires are more actively at work than ever to promote the 
dissolution of the worst Empire that the world has ever seen. 

No doubt a great many of the journals which are now crow- 
ing so loudly over the failure of the Russians, were equally 
ill-employed in crowing as loudly over the failure of the 
Federals, some fourteen years ago. We then held that what- 
ever the means used by Providence might be,—whether it 
were the complete conquest of the South, of which for a 
month or two even we began almost to despair, or the close 
competition of a free North with a strictly limited slave-South, 
—the issue could not be doubtful, and that that issue must 
be the destruction of slavery, and of all political power resting 
on slavery, within no very great length of time. The result 
came sooner than, in 1863, we had ventured to hope, and came 
with a grander and more dramatic downfall of the evil power 
based on slavery than any rational man would then have 
ventured to predict. And it certainly did not tend to diminish 
our faith in the real direction of Providence over human history, 
that the issue was as complete and as speedy as it was. 

Well, precisely what we said in 1863 of the result of the mighty 
conflict then waging in the United States, we say now of the re- 
sult of the great conflict waging in the Turkish provinces. It may 
be,—we believe not, and we hope not,—but it may be, that in 
the first instance the Turks will win, and that the results of 
their victory will be so appalling to the world at large, that 
Europe will be compelled to do then what she ought to have 
done a year ago,—interfere between the Turkish Government 
and its miserable subjects. Yet with Turkey flushed with 
victory, that would imply a great European war to effect what 
might have been effected without any war, had Russia been 
properly supported at the time of the Conference. It is far 
more likely that the result will come about in some other way ; 
for example, that this conflict may evolve a great Russian 
General, who will use the immense resources of Russia, 
and not squander them as they have been squandered lately. 
Again, a perhaps more probable result still is that Germany: 
and Austria, seeing the frightful consequences of a Turkish 
victory, may draw closer their alliance with Russia, and them- 
selves contribute to that gradual mediatising of the Porte which 
is the first condition of European peace. But come how it will, we 
have no more doubt that the issue will be the same, than we 
had that the issue of the Confederate rebellion would be the 
extinction of slavery in the United States. The ways of Pro- 
vidence are seldom our ways. Still, now and then we do catch 
a clear glimpse of the ends of Providence, and when we do, 
there is no surer clue by which to unravel the tangle of political 
conflict. Even Mr, Emerson, who is not a very orthodox divine, 
indicated his confidence in this capacity of the human mind to 
discern now and then the purposes of a higher Power, when he 
concluded one of his anti-slavery addresses with these words, 
“ The sentiment of right, once very low and indistinct, but ever 
more articulate, inasmuch as it is the voice of the universe, pro- 
nounces‘ Freedom.’ The Power that built this fabric of things 
confirms it in the heart, and in the history of the 1st of August 
made a sign to the ages of His will.” What Emerson said of 
slavery, that, and no more than that, we say of the rule of the 
semi-bandit Power, miscalled a Government, which goes by the 
name of the Ottoman Porte. We say that all the signs of the 
times are against it,—that nothing would precipitate its down- 
fall more surely, though unfortunately too slowly for the imme- 








diate good of Europe, than its temporary victory. The Russian 
Government may be a barbarous Government, as compared with 
the Governments of Western Europe, but it is a progressive, a 
humane, and a civilised Government, as compared with that of 
Turkey. All the forces of civilised life must in the end fight 
for it, and the Czar of Russia cannot abandon at such as 

as this a quarrel to which his Government is so deeply pledged, 
Read the papers which speak most dismally of the 
immediate prospects of the Russian arms, and see what the 
really tell you as to the ultimate issue of the struggle, 
Take, for example, the Zimes’ correspondent’s letter of Wed. 
nesday from Therapia. He tries to explain how it is that 
the Turks carry on the war so well, and he explains it 
thus :—First, all the official salaries have been reduced 
one-half; the forced loan has not been generally extorted, 
because the people were too poor to pay it; but the army lives 
on the country it occupies. Then he goes on thus :—* The 
anxious question then crops up, what will happen next year, 
when short crops having come in, no taxes can be expected? 
Large arrears will have to be met. No imports from abroad 
will have come forward, and all credit, public and private, will 
have been exhausted abroad. The condition of the working 
and the lower classes even in the capital is becoming the sub- 
ject of great anxiety, while in the provinces the want and priva- 
tion are such as no other people would patiently endure. When 
winter comes upon them, it is feared there will be much misery 
and suffering, and it is fearful to contemplate what may be 
the results, when the country shall have been utterly drained 
of all resources. Food, fuel, and clothing will all be 
wanting, and the usual means of supply will not be consider- 
able, all trade having been stopped through the war.” Now, 
not even the most unscrupulous of the pro-Turkish advocates will 
venture to say that the main elements of collapse here, are due to 
the Russian invasion. It was the plundering character of the 
Turkish Government which led to Turkish bankruptcy, and it 
is the Turkish bankruptcy which leads to this awful prospect, 
even on the hypothesis of Turkish victory. It is the radical 
sins of that plundering Government which are now coming home 
to it in retribution, engaged, as it is, in a deadly struggle. 
Russia, poor and hard-pressed as she is, can afford to wait. 
Turkey must perish, even through success, because her rule has 
never been a Government at all, but simply the violence of a 
camp of freebooters. Who shall say that in these signs there 
is not the hand of Providence visiting at last with ruin the 
Government of a race which has never had but one great 
quality,—the quality of courage,—and which has turned that 
into the instrument of brutal and bloodthirsty oppression ? 








AFRICA “TRANSLATED.” 


HAT familiar and expressive illustration of incongruity, ‘“‘a 
trout on a gravel-walk,”’ comes forcibly into one’s mind, on 
beholding the spectacle presented by the enclosure at the 
Alexandra Palace, where, behind a strong and high barrier of 
iron wire, a crowd of strange animals and stranger men are 
exhibited to the spectators collected on a hill-side to look at 
them. The scene is like the woodcut in the old Bibles which 
represents the Garden of Eden on the naming-day of all 
the animals, with the candidates waiting about, in attitudes 
more or less desultory, for the turn of each. The long necks and 
fine heads of black dromedaries are pushed through the lower 
spaces in the wire-work, as the animals nibble the edges of the 
grass ; camel-leopards rear their soft noses on high, and feel with 
their spongy tongues for imaginary leaves of the trees they bave 
left behind them in Africa; camels moon about, grunting and 
discontented, as if they wished to know why, as they are not just 
then being packed or unpacked, or racing, or pursuing the 
lumbering ostriches—whose forte seems to be the getting in the 
way of every other animal in the company—they are not allowed to 
remain in their stables. A large female camel, with a small and 
fluffy foal, the softest, gentlest little creature imaginable, with a 
confidence in human beings quite touching, and of course due to 
its extreme youth, is not an amiable mother, apparently. She 
administers its lawful nourishment to her offspring reluctantly, 
and sends it off among the others with promptitude. A very 
handsome white donkey, with reddish-brown patches, a strong, 
intelligent, self-willed beast, sniffs the air of Muswell Hill as if 
it might be a little breezier and a little sandier with advantage; 
an elephant, who looks surprisingly small among the crowd, con- 
sidering his vast bulk in his stable, lifts up his trunk and trum- 
pets ; while several smaller elephants, yet in their infancy, shamble 
about in the uncouth fashion of their kind, wagging their mean 
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little tails, and actively canvassing the spectators through 
the wires for cakes and fruit. The little elephants _ are 
very pleasant, friendly fellows, : and one of them is a 
person of resource and enterprise. It was charming to 
watch him, as he insinuated himself between one of the 
Nubian tents and a tree-stem, whereon some tempting leaves 
and shoots were sprouting greenly, quickly slid his trunk along 
the bark, which it resembled in colour and texture, and devoured 
the twigs, packing them away in his soft, cushiony mouth with 
haste and furtiveness, remarkably like the demeanour of a child 
surreptitiously engaged with a jam-pot. It was painful to learn, 
on the authority of this young person’s trainer, who is much 
attached to his charge, that ‘ green-meat” is very bad for the 
elephant in this climate. ‘“ Gripes!” said the trainer, who had 
watched this proceeding, shaking his head with prophetic sadness ; 
“gripes! It always does it. And apples are awful,—they will 
give ‘em apples in the Gardens. As for oranges, they’re death 
to ’em.” Cayenne-pepper is successfully administered occa- 
sionally as a corrective of the results of this cruel kind- 
ness. Mild-eyed, silver-gray, horned and humped bovine 
animals march soberly up and down the length of the en- 
closure; and by far the strangest sight there, three juvenile 
‘‘rhinos,” all under two years old, trot about after their 
keeper, hustling each other close at his heels, and uttering 
queer little cries, very human-sounding indeed. These massive 
creatures, enormous in their littleness, with their huge, unwieldy 
heads, their clumsy limbs, and their great pot-bellied bodies, are 
exceedingly docile and intelligent. ‘Their keeper, a handsome 
Nubian lad, talks to them, and they answer him in their odd, 
squeaky voices, which will become gruff as they grow older; roll 
and tumble about him, mumble his fingers, and are on the best 
of terms with him. They are very affable towards strangers also, 
and come up to be played with,—which is rather embarrassing, for 
what can one do, except pat their preposterous heads, and think 
of Sidney Smith’s joke about tickling the dome of St. Paul’s to 
amuse the Dean and Chapter. The effect of this crowd of strange 
animals, all perfectly tame and harmless, turned loose in the 
great space of the inclosure, is very striking—quite unlike what 
one feels at the separate sight of them in the Zoological Gardens 
—and by degrees, as the business of the ‘‘ camp” proceeds, the 
illusion takes hold of one’s mind; the books of sport 
and travel one has read come back to one’s memory; 
these are the creatures who come down to drink, in 
crowds, at the brink of African lakes, by night, and travel 
in long, patient procession across the deserts. On the hill- 
side the Nubian huts are constructed ; they are made of strips of 
matting, about a yard and a half high, and in front of each is the 
‘trophy’ of its owner. A very unpleasant object is a trophy, 
consisting of hippopotamus-skulls, all black and ghastly, and the 
crossed horns and antlers of other animals slain in the chase. The 
hunters never move without these trophies, are very particular 
about their mats, never suffering any one but themselves to touch 
them, and have also brought to this country a huge box full of 
miscellaneous bones, which is regarded with considerable dislike 
by their white comrades. Camel-saddles, head-stalls, ropes, 
leathern water-bottles, shields of rhinoceros-hide, long spears, and 
sundry clumsy packages lie scattered on the grass and under a 
wide white canvas tent, until the hour arrives at which the camels 
are to be laden, and the caravan is to start for the desert journey 
with respect to which it must be acknowledged the spectators have 
to make believe very much indeed; and for which the Nubians, 
under the presidence of the head man, a Turk, in a fez, but who is 
otherwise inappropriately arrayed in rough English costume, make 
ready with unrestrained shouts of laughter. ‘They probably do 
not see the humour of the proceeding from our point of view of it, 
but they undoubtedly have a point of view of their own, and insist 
upon it to each other pretty strongly. It is a good deal assisted, 
no doubt, by the gravity of the spectators, which is remark- 
able. A suspicion of the genuineness of the Nubians 
lurks in the bosoms of many of the visitors, whose notions of 
‘‘blacks” in the histrionic sense are mostly derived from the 
“minstrels” of the music-halls ; and it is pleasant to observe the 
ingenuous satisfaction afforded by the growing conviction among 
the multitude that the colour is “fast,” and does not “run” 
when the Nubians do. They believe implicitly in the ‘Turk, 
and hugely enjoy the legend which circulates among them 
that he has a wife who has never been out of doors for 
twenty-one years !—but as for blacks,—well, have we not read 
how “The African Swallower,” among the talented company 


Corney Delany deceived even Mrs. Paul Rooney, until his ire 
was aroused to the point of self-betrayal by ‘‘the haythens, the 
Turks.” The Nubians are, however, undeniable, and very fine- 
looking men, for the most part; not in the least ferocious, but 
with beaming faces, eyes like jewels set in mother-of-pearl, tall, 
slight, elastic figures, slender hands, the white nails showing 
strangely at the slim dark finger-ends; and skins of fine smooth 
close grain, the colour a deep brown-black, like the darkest tint of 
antique bronze, and with the roundness and polish of bronze upon 
it. Only one or two have the thick lips of the negro, as we think 
of him, the others have thin, rather wide mouths, with white, per- 
fect teeth, just a little protruding, arched noses, and a peculiarily 
fine, free carriage of the head. All their hair is wool, close, 
thick, jet black, elaborately combed, and in some instances curled, 
raised high over the smooth, polished forehead, and evidently an 
object of much pride and solicitude. One handsome, saucy lad, 
who stepped, and jumped, and flung himself off and on his camel, 
and clung round the neck of an ostrich as if he had not a joint 
that could be put out or a bone that could be broken about him, 
having run his lissome fingers with an air of triumph through the 
six inches or so of upright wool on his own head, smacked his 
open palm suddenly on the bald pate of one, of the European 
assistants, and then snapped his fingers derisively, with a gleeful 
shout of laughter which could not have been surpassed by any 
white schoolboy. A little man in a white skull-cap is the chief 
and priest of the party, and it was very curious to observe him 
summoning them to some mysterious religious ceremony. They 
all attended promptly, wholly indifferent to the spectators—in- 
deed, their cheerful absence of all restraint is one of the striking 
features of the spectacle—squatted around him, and made 
queer gestures with their heads and hands, then broke 
up the meeting, and began to jump, dance, and lunge 
playfully at each other’s shields with their long spears. 
Their movements are soft and graceful, they jump strangely and 
noiselessly with both feet, they fling their long, slender arms out, 
as they talk and laugh together, and they shout in a musical tone. 
In the hunting scene, when the camels gallop in their lopsided 
way, and the ostriches blunder and lollop about, more fussy than 
frightened, and presenting an appearance of being half-plucked 
preliminary to being cooked, which was supremely ridiculous, the 
hunters show to great advantage. They sit, or lie, or dangle 
about the tall, clumsy animals anyhow, and as they come down 
to the end of the enclosure, waving their shining black arms, with 
their white muslin garments fluttering about them, their eyes 
and teeth glittering, and their wild chattering and laughter ring- 
ing in the air, the scene is as strange a one as the most ardent 
lover of novelty could desire. The lading and starting of the 
caravan is a curious sight, too, absurd as some of the “ pro- 
perties ” are, and the conduct of the camels justifies one’s ex- 
pectations. ‘‘Good and mild ” they certainly are not; they kick, 
squeal, bite, and protest, as we have every reason to believe 
they do in their native lands, and this gives a pleasant realism to 
the scene. But when the caravan is really started, and is wending 
its way through the trackless desert of the smooth enclosure—which 
the ostriches have cleared of pebbles—under escort of the whole 
troop of Nubians ; when the pair of monkeys sit melancholy on a 
big box slung on the side of a black dromedary, and the camels 
follow in pairs—like Eliezer’s, to the well where he met Rebecca 
and gave her the earrings—when the little elephants trot de- 
murely, with their flapping ears laid back like saddle-cloths upon 
theirshoulders; and the little ‘‘rhinos” plod heavily and whine like 
children taken out for a walk against their will; when the 
giraffes come loafing along, with their forelegs all right, 
but their hind legs conducting themselves independently, 
and as if they belonged to somebody else; when the 
mild bulls plod solemnly, the ropes swaying loosely in 
the escort’s hands ; when the ostriches form a flying squadron, 
with thrust-out necks and thick-lashed eyes, peering into the 
illimitable wastes of Hornsey Rise, and sniffing the simoom 
from the quarter of Wood Green,—then, the strangeness 
vanishes! We have seen all this before. Our fondest memories 
are associated with it, we return to the epoch of tin toys, and 
the soldiers whom we were forbidden to swallow. This is none 
other than our own old Noah's Ark come to life, and formed 
in procession; there they are, bless them! all the beasts by 
twos-and-twos, even the sheep-dogs barking around; only the 
raven is not there, nor yet the dove; but then, for compensa- 
tion, we have Shem, Ham, and Japhet, multiplied many times, 
and in white muslin and bare legs, instead of the ‘“ ulsters” of 
the period. 
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MR. RUSKIN’S UNIQUE DOGMATISM. 
S we have often had occasion, if not exactly to remark, yet 
toimply, in what we have said of him, Mr. Ruskin is a very 
curious study. For simplicity, quaintness, and candour, his 
confidences to ‘‘ the workmen and labourers of Great Britain ” in 
Fors Clavigera are quite without example. For delicate irony of 
style, when he gets a subject that he fully understands, and in- 


altogether. These are practices which are so essentially interwoven 
alike with the most fundamental, as also with the most superficial 
| principles of social growth, that any one who assumes that they are 
rooted in moral evil is bound to be very careful to discriminate 
| where the evil begins, and show that it can be avoided,—just ag q 
| naturalist who should reproach the trees on a hill-side for slopi 
| away from the blast they have to meet, should certainly first ask 
| himself how the trees are to avoid the blast, or how, if they cannot 


tends to expose the ignorance, or what is much worse, the affec- | avoid it, they are to help so altering their growth as to accom. 


tation of knowledge which is not knowledge, of others, no man | modate themselves to it. But Mr. Ruskin, though in relation 


is his equal. But then as curious as anything else, in that | to nature he is a true naturalist, in relation to human nature 


strange medley of sparkling jewels, delicate spider-webs, and 
tangles of exquisite fronds which makes up Mr. Ruskin’s mind, 
is the high-handed arrogance which is so strangely blended with 
his imperious modesty, and that, too, often when it is most gro- 
tesque.. Itis not, indeed, his arrogance, but his modest self-know- 
ledge which speaks, when he says in this new number of the Fors, 
that though there are thousands of men in England able to conduct 
the business affairs of his Society better than he can, ‘I do not 
believe there is another man in England able to organise our 
elementary lessons in Natural History and Art. And I am 
therefore wholly occupied in examining the growth of Anagallis 
tenella, and completing some notes on St. George’s Chapel at 
Venice.” And no doubt he is quite right. Probably no one 
could watch the growth of Anagallis tenella to equal purpose, | 
and no one else could complete his notes on St. George’s Chapel | 
without spoiling them. We are equally sure that he is wise, when 
he tells his readers that he must entirely decline any manner of 
political action which might hinder him ‘from drawing leaves 
and flowers.” But what does astonish us is the supreme con- 
fidence,—or say, rather, hurricane of dictatorial passion,—though 
we do not use the word ‘ passion’ in the sense of anger or irrita- 
tion, but in the higher sense of mental white-heat, which has no 
vexation in it,—with which this humble student of leaves and 
flowers, of the Anagallis tenella and the beauties of St. George’s 
Chapelat Venice, passes judgment on the whole structure of human 
society, from its earliest to its latest convolutions, and not only 
judgment, but the sweeping judgment of one who knows all its 
laws of structure and all its misshapen growths with a sort of as- 
surance which Mr. Ruskin would certainly never feel in relation to 
the true form or the distortions of the true form of the most 
minute fibre of one of his favourite leaves or flowers. Curiously 
enough, the humble learner of Nature speaking through plants 
and trees, is the most absolute scorner of Nature speaking through 
the organisation of great societies and centuries of social ex- 
perience?’ We know well what Mr. Ruskin would say,—that the 
difference is great between the growth that is without moral freedom, 
and the growth which has been for century after century distorted by 
the reckless abuse of moral freedom. And we quite admit the radical 
difference. But what strikes us as so strange is that this central 
difficulty of all,—how much is really due to the structural growth 
of a great society, and quite independent of any voluntary abuse 
which might be amended by voluntary effort, and how much 
is due to the false direction of individual wills, never strikes Mr. 


has in him nothing at all of the human naturalist. It never 
occurs to him, apparently, that here, too, are innumerable princi- 
ples of growth which are quite independent of the will of man, 
and that it becomes the highest moralist to study humbly where 


of rashly and sweepingly condemning, as due to a perverted 
morality, what is in innumerable cases a mere inevitable result of 
social structure: 

Consider only how curiously different in spirit is the humility 
with which the great student of the laws of beauty watches the 
growth of the ‘ Anagallis tenella,’ and that with which he watches 
the growth of the formation of human opinion. A correspondent had 
objected to him that he speaks so contemptuously of some of the 
most trusted leaders of English workmen, of Goldwin Smith, for 
instance, and of Jobn Stuart Mill. Disciples of such leaders, the 
writer had said, ‘‘are hurt and made angry, when names which 
they do not like are used of their leaders.” Mr. Ruskin’s reply is 
quite a study in its way :— 


‘Well, my dear Sir, I solemnly believe that the less they like it, the 
better my work has been done, For you will find, if you think deeply 
of it, that the chief of all the curses of this unhappy age is the universal 
gabble of its fools, and of the flocks that follow them, rendering the 
quiet voices of the wise mon of all past time inaudible. This is, first, 
the result of the invention of printing, and of the easy power and 
extreme pleasure to vain persons of seeing themselves in print. When 
it took a twelvemonth’s hard work to make a single volume legible, men 
considered a little the difference between one book and another; but 
now, when not only anybody can get themselves made legible through 
any quantity of volumes, in a week, but the doing so becomes a means 
of living to them, and they can fill their stomachs with the foolish foam 
of their lips, the universal pestilence of falsehood fills the mind of the 
world as cicadas do olive-leaves, and the first necessity for our mental 
government is to extricate from among the insectile noise, the few 
books and words that are Divine. And this has been my main work 
from my youth up,—not caring to speak my own words, but to discern, 
whether in painting or scripture, what is eternally good and vital, 
and to strike away from it pitilessly what is worthless and venom- 
ous. So that now, being old, and thoroughly practised in this 
trade, I know either of a picture—a book—or a speech quite securely 
whether it is good or not, as a cheesemonger knows cheese ;—and 
I have not the least mind to try to make wise men out of fools, or 
silk purses out of sows’ ears; buf my one swift business is to brand 
them of base quality, and get them out of the way, and I do not carea 
cobweb’s weight whether I burt the followers of these men or not,— 
totally ignoring them, and caring only to get the facts concerning the 
men themselves fairly and roundly stated, for the people whom I have 
real power to teach. And for qualification of statement, there is neither 
time nor need. Of course there are few writers capable of obtaining 
any public attention who have not some day or other said something 
rational; and many of the foolishest of them are the amiablest, and 








Ruskin as a difficulty at all’ On the contrary, he generalises in 


have all sorts of minor qualities of a most recommendable character,— 


his sweeping way on social tendencies which appear to be*far more | propriety of diction, suavity of temper, benevolence of disposition, wide 


deeply ingrained in the very structure of human life, than the veins 
of a leaf in the structure of a plant, with a confidence with which 
he would never for a moment dream of generalising as to the true | 
and normal growth of a favourite plant. ‘Thus he tells us in the 
last number of Fors that ‘* Fors Clavigera is not in any way in- 
tended as counsel adapted to the present state of the public mind, 
but it is the assertor of the code of eternal laws which the | 
public mind must eventually submit itself to, or die; and I have | 
really no more to do with the manners, customs, feelings, or | 


acquaintance with literature, and what not. But the one thing I have 
to assert concerning them is that they are men of eternally worthless 
intelectual quality, who never ought to have spoken a word in this 
world, or to have been heard in it, out of their family circles; and whose 
books are merely so much floating fog-bank, which the first breath of 
sound public health and sense will blow back inte its native ditches for 
ever.” 


Now observe that here Mr. Ruskin, who would follow the lines 
of a gossamer-thread sparkling in the morning dew with reverent 
wonder and conscientious accuracy, arraigns, first, the tendency of 


modified conditions of piety in the modern England, which I have | man to express immature and tentative views of passing events, 
to warn of the accelerated approach either of Revolution or as if that were wholly due, not to a law of human nature; but to 
Destruction, than poor Jonah had with the qualifying amiabilities | those voluntary abuses of human freedom which might as effec- 
which might have been found in the Nineveh whose overthrow he | tually be arrested as murder or theft could be arrested by moral 
was ordered to foretell in forty days.” But the curious part of | effort; next arraigns, if not the discovery of the printing-press 
the matter is that Mr. Ruskin, far from keeping to simple moral | (of which any one would suppose that he entertained a stern 
laws, denounces in the most vehement manner social arrangements | disapprobation), at least the inevitable results of that discovery, 
which seem to most men’ as little connected with them as they | precisely as he would arraign a general prevalence of positive 
would have seemed to ‘poor Jonah.” We are not aware, for | vice ; and last of all, that he actually claims the power, as an old 
instance, that Jonah denounced the use of machinery in Nineveh. | littérateur, to discern at sight ‘‘ what is eternally good and vital, 
Indeed, he seems to have availed himself of a ship, which is a | and to strike away from it pitilessly what is worthless and venom- 
great complication of machines, and to have “ paid his fare ” from ous.” On the first two heads, as it seems to us, Mr. Ruskin arraigns 
Joppa to Tyre, without supposing himself to have been accessory | laws of nature as practically unchangeable as any by which the sap 
to anything evil in so doing. We are not aware, too, that Jonah | rises in the tree and the blossom forms upon the flower. On the 
held it to be wrong, as Mr. Ruskin holds it to be wrong, to | last head, he assumes a tremendous power in relation to subjects 
charge for the use of a thing when you do not want to part with it | very far removed from those which he has made his own, 





the influence of the human will begins and where it ends, instead . 
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. our own generation. 
- colours of the actual world, ceases altogether to be modest, 


- ing the laws of evolution of the moral world? 


‘ ¢andour, and moral arrogance in the character of Mr. Ruskin 
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and one indefinitely greater, of course, than any which he | next morning we were in Glasgow, and had taken possession 
would dream of assuming in relation to the subjects which he of our small deck cabin. Small though it was, it was all our 
had made his own, for on the latter he would know far better the | own, and from its windows we could watch the shores as 
strict limitations of his own insight. The man who humbly fol-| they glided by. At that dismal and busy place Greenock 
lows nature on the small scale, violently reprimands and inveighs we stayed some weary hours, taking on board every con- 
against her on. the large scale, without waiting for a moment to | ceivable thing—timber, flour, whisky, sugar, glass, china, 
inquire whether he is right in supposing that all he objects to isa/and furniture, enough to stock, I should think, every 
mere product of crime and sin, or rather of the very tissue of island-home in existence. Worst of all, we took on board a large 
social growth, whether at its lowest or its highest level. What a number of passengers. It is very wicked and unsympathetic, I 
singular paradox is this,—that the same man should sit at God's | know, but I cannot endure travelling with a great assortment of 
feet while He is busy with the leaf and the insect, and then storm fellow-beings, and it was, therefore, with very unchristian feel- 
at His most absolute laws, when He is making the great city, the | ings that I watched every fresh batch come on board. We stayed 
brain of the nineteenth century, and the mechanism of human | so long at Greenock, that the light had faded before we reached 
civilisation ; that the same man should be so humble and modest the beautiful shores of Bute and Arran, and we were in our 





in dealing with the subjects he knows intimately, and so peremp- 
tory and rash in dealing with the great mass of subjects of which 
he knows little. We will admit that so far as our knowledge goes, 
the majority of books, journals, printed papers, &c., are of trivial 
yalue, and that their number has in some respects very injurious 
effects. But the same thing exactly is true of the majority of other 
results of human labour. And we should certainly question pro- 
foundly Mr. Ruskin’s power to discriminate good from bad amongst 
books, as much as we should his power to discriminate the good 
from the bad amongst the results of the work of the “ labouring 
poor,” whom, for some mysterious reason, he calls ‘‘ the producers 
of all wealth.” Yet what Mr. Ruskin vituperates so roundly in 
the nature of human society is not any equivalent for the manly 
human reticence, and wisdom, and thoughtful, silent obediences 
of past ages, but rather an equivalent—if history may be trusted 
—for vacancy of mind, for the riot of the senses, for cares much 
ignobler, and selfishness much more rampant and energetic, than 
any even which we now have to complain of. The fatiguing 
abundance of shallow noise of which Mr. Ruskin complains has 
not really drowned the voices of the wise of old, but rather the 
still more unmeaning chatter of the ignorant of old. With fewer 
books men did not appreciate what they had better, but less. 
Most of our books may be eternally worthless, but at least we 
learn, either from them or in spite of them, to appreciate those 
which are ‘‘ eternally” worthy, more than they were ever appre- 
ciated before. 

In truth, though Mr. Ruskin can note and admire the strange 
alchemy by which the earth transforms vulgar particles of flint and 
dust and moisture into the beauty of the stalk and leaf and blossom, 
he has no eyes for the similar process by which she tranforms the 
vulgar interests of the millions of yesterday into the somewhat 
less vulgar interests of the millions of to-day, and by which these, 
again, will be sifted, till they would, perhaps a few thousand 
years hence, satisfy the relatively crude taste of the Mr. Ruskin 
of a past which would then be so far behind it as that of 
How is it that the thoughtful and 
modest naturalist, studying laws in the minutest lines and 


though not perhaps to be thoughtful, when he is watch- 
We cannot 
explain it, but this we can say,—that Mr. Ruskin wastes an im- 
mense proportion of his fine moral gifts in this childish invective 
against principles which are quite as deeply ingrained in the Pro- 
vidential rule of the social universe, as is the principle of harmony 
in the development of the leaf, the principle of grandeur in the 
uprearing of the mountains, or the principles of simplicity, 


himself. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
tee 
THE SCENERY AND THE PEOPLE OF LEWIS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Str,—Why don’t more people go to the Lews? The island has a 
peculiar charm of its own, and is a much better resting-place, after 
the fierce wear-and-tear of a London season, than the Trossachs, 
the Caledonian Canal, and the other well-known places in the 
Highlands where tourists most do congregate. For years it had 
been a sort of “ Yarrow unvisited” to me. Again and again, in 
yearly wanderings amongst the dark blue lakes and purple hills of 
Scotland, Thad cast wistful glances towards the land of Shiela 
Mackenzie ; but year after year I had returned to London leaving 
the restless waters ofthe Minch uncrossed. You can tell therefore 
how great was my delight when last month I whirled away from 
smoky, noisy, bustling London in the night express, with luggage 


berths as the vessel plunged and rolled and tumbled through 
the rough waters that wash the rugged Mull of Cantire. Early 
next morning, when we went on deck, we found ourselves in the 
lovely bay of Oban. All through the sunny day we glided past 
the purple hills of Mull, and in the evening we watched the 
glories of the setting sun spread over the Atlantic, whilst the 
purple heights of Rum, and Eig, and Muck seemed to float in a 
sea of silver and gold. Then the brilliant colours deepened into 
a soft glow behind the misty hills of Skye, and the quiet night 
came dows as the‘Clansman’ pushed her way through the 
almost land-locked waters that divide Skye from the main- 
land. In the morning, we found the bright sun shining on 
the red cliffs that guard the entrance to the harbour of 
Portree. Here, to my great delight, nearly all that was left 
of our tourist companions went ashore, and my husband and I, 
with but two or three more, were left in possession of the white 
and shining deck. Here we walked about with a sort of trium- 
phant ‘‘ monarch of all I survey ” feeling, and watched the broken 
cliff-line of Skye growing faint, and lonely little islands on the 
horizon appear and disappear. Then to the north-west across 
the green waters we saw at last the dim line of the Lewis coast. 
Presently we were sailing past the white lighthouse that guards 
the entrance to Stornoway Harbour, and before us lay the little 
town. A semicircular line of white houses skirts the bay ; be- 
hind stretches the brown and treeless moorland, dotted here 
and there with white farmhouses. To the left, on the hill- 
side over-hanging the town, is the castle, with its beautiful 
wooded gardens and grounds. 

After securing rooms and the promise of some dinner 
in a somewhat uninviting-looking hotel, we marched, off to 
inspect the town, which we found to consist of rather 
narrow streets of thick-walled houses built of grey stone 
About every other house was a shop. Such marvellous 
shops!—narrow and small, but containing everything, and 
filled with a curious compound smell, suggesting soap, candles, 
boots and shoes, cheese, blankets, furniture, and hair-oil! In the 
streets near the harbour “an ancient fish-like smell” prevailed ; 
and no wonder, for in our walk we discovered numbers of barrels 
of herrings lying on the little wharf waiting to be shipped, and 
just outside the town we found the sea-beach covered with hun- 
dreds of cod-fish drying in the sun. I suppose people exist who 
enjoy a meal of dried cod-fish. Indeed, we were told that the 
Russian peasant consumes enormous quantities of this dainty, but 
to my mind, as delicious a dish could be produced from a stewed 
herring-barrel. ‘The fisher-folk in Lewis, however, pay great 
respect to the cod, for it yields them a good income. We 
were told that the fish-curers pay the fishers from ninepence to a 
shilling for every dried cod. 

The first thing that struck us, when we extended our walks 
into the island, was the absence of men. Everywhere we saw 
troops of women and girls busy about the houses, working in the 
fields, driving cattle, or trudging along the road, bearing on their 
broad shoulders wicker creels filled with peats, or fish, or potatoes. 
Are there no men in Lewis? we naturally asked. ‘Oh, aye! 
plenty,” was the answer, ‘‘ but the lads are a’ awa’ just noo at the 
East Coast Feshing.” The women did not look at all miserable, 
however, in their deserted condition. ‘They are broad-shouldered, 
stalwart creatures, and look fully competent to carry on alone the 
work of the island. I was delighted with their costume. They 
wear a short dark-blue woollen skirt, which comes but little 
below the knees, a red tartan shawl over their shoulders, and a 
white, full-bordered cap. ‘The married women, at least, wear 
caps; the unmarried go bare-headed. Most of them have nothing 
on their legs or feet, and none wear shoes, but a few indulge 
themselves with long dark-blue woollen stockings without soles. 
The large brown wicker creel is almost a part of their costume, 





labelled, « Stornoway, per steamer ‘ Clansman.’ ” By ten o’clock 





for they are rarely seen without it. They always work in com- 
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pany. As we passed them, they would stop talking and cast a 
hurried and critical look at me and my companion, and then 
resume their conversation, in soft, low Gaelic, with some remark, 
doubtless, on the absurdity of long skirts and Balmoral boots. 
Most of them were busy knitting long blue stockings, as they 
trudged along with shoulders bent beneath a weight that 
would make a London porter grumble. ‘The women do 
nearly all the work on the land, the men _ considering 
that after the summer and autumn fishing is done they are 
entitled to rest all the winter and spring. We were told that in 
the winter it is quite a common sight to see a row of men leaning 
all the morning against a house-side, whilst their wives and 
daughters are busy digging and manuring their small fields, or 
carrying peats. Before Sir James Matheson built the stone bridges 
that cross the numberless little rivers, it was a common practice 
for the women to carry the men across the water on their backs! 
The authoritiés, however, have set their faces against such 
abominable doings, and occasionally it is suppressed by merited 
chastisement. This scene really happened one evening not very 
far from Stornoway ; would that I had been by to see it! A 
person of position in the island was passing a ford in his gig, when 
he saw @ woman wading through the water, with her stalwart 
fisher husband perched on her back. Pursuing the delinquent, 
and giving him a heavy stroke across the back with his whip, he 
induced the good-wife to drop her burden in mid-stream ! 

We soon noticed that there were two distinct types in the 
island, the Celtic and the Scandinavian. Some of the men 
might seem to have come direct from Denmark. ‘The red-brown 
curly hair, the blue eyes, and the bright-coloured faces of the 
Norse race form a curious contrast to the olive skin and jet-black 
hair of the Celt. You meet with faces of a decided Spanish 
type. This is due, we were told, to the fact that one of the ships 
of the Spanish Armada was wrecked on the coast of Lewis. Many 
of the sailors did not return to Spain, but settled down in the 
island. I meta girl of this type on board the ‘Clansman.’ She 
was a domestic servant in Rothesay, and was going home for a few 
week’s holiday. She was very pretty, with an oval face, olive skin, 
and soft, dark eyes. Her manners were dignified and graceful. As 
she sat and talked to me, and told me of her home on the Atlantic 
shore, 1 might have fancied she had come straight from Granada. 

The island has a strange charm of colour and outline. I felt 
this charm most forcibly the first time we drove across to Garry- 
nahine. For fourteen or fifteen miles the road runs up and down 
over the wide-stretching moor. Sometimes the ground is nothing 
but a stretch of brown moss, broken here and there by the cuttings 
of jet-black peat, tufts of purple heather, and the waving heads 
of the cotton-weed. Then the road turns round a shoulder of 
the hill, and you come upon the blue and glittering water of a 
little lake, and by the side of it a cluster of huts. The little 
stripes of oats, and barley, and potatoes which surround them 
seem marvellously green, set as they are amongst the prevailing 
brown, whilst far away in the south are the blue and purple 
mountains of Harris. There was something very touching 
about these clusters of little huts, with their small patches 
of cultivated land. Everything about them tells of the 
hard struggle for existence. The ground is very damp, the 
climate is moist, and, though there is not much snow or frost, 
there is also very little sunshine. Stone is abundant, but 
it is not good for building purposes. Wood there is none, 
except in the Castle grounds. Most of the houses are little better 
than hovels, formed of a rude wall of uncemented stones about 
six feet high, covered by a roof of thatch, which is tied down 
with ropes made of twisted heather-stalks. One morning we 
made an excuse for entering one uf these small homes. The gude- 
wife welcomed us, and bade us sit down. The house consisted 
of one room, about twelve feet wide and twenty feet long. A 
peat fire burnt in a hole in the middle of the clay floor, some of the 
smoke finding its way out through a hole in the roof, while the rest 
escaped through the door and countless thin places in the thatch. 
Over the fire hung an iron pot that evidently played the part of 
oven, frying-pan, and boiler to the establishment. On either 
side of the door was a small window about two feet square. Atone 
end of the room reposed the cow ; at the other, behind a partition 
of boards, was the sleeping-room. A little child about three years 
of age pattered about the hard floor with bare feet, whilst a baby 
lay near the fire asleep in a high wooden cradle. In the gentle, 
hesitating manner of Highlanders who have only learnt English 
in school, the woman talked to us about her husband, who was 
away at Wick, fishing, about her children, and about the cow. 
Then she rose and offered me, with much graciousness, a cup of 
sweet fresh milk. I thought to myself, as 1 sat there, that in spite 


‘the hour.” 





of the apparent squalor and discomfort of such a home, it wag 
a hundred times better than the life of a London back street, 
and that if 1 had to choose, I would infinitely prefer my children 
to grow up amidst such surroundings than amongst the poor of one 
of our great cities. Their fare would be wholesome,—milk, oat- 
cake, fish, and potatoes. They would go to church every Sunday, 
and be sent regularly to school, and their early ambitions would be 
to drive home the cows, help to cut peat, and be allowed to go 
out on the loch and fish,—healthier occupations for body and 
soul than following a Punch and Judy show, or playing pitch- 
and-toss on a crowded pavement. From all we saw and heard, 
we were convinced that Sir James and Lady Matheson spare no 
pains to make the people’s lives more healthy and orderly. The 
regulations of the estate distinctly provide that the abode of each 
family shall be cut off from the place in which the cow is kept; 
but the truth is that the prohibition of it will for a long time be 
baffled by the despotism of physical conditions. ‘The poor people 
defend themselves by saying that, in the first place, they lodge 
the cow under their own roof for the sake of warmth. They say 
that the cow, if kept warm, requires less food, and gives more 
milk than she otherwise would. They cannot afford to feed it 
better, nor can they afford a second fire. They give a similar 
answer when asked why they leave the manure of the cowhouse 
untouched from one month to another. If they were to remove 
it every day, a great quantity of the fertilising properties would 
be lost. For the same reason, they dislike to build chimneys, for 
they have found that their thatch, when thoroughly saturated 
with smoke, makes excellent manure. 

Ignorant of all the difficulties of the poor crofters, I asked a 
highly intelligent islander why the all-powerful Free-Church 
Ministers did not boldly preach the gospel of pure air and 
separate cow-houses. My intelligent islander said the people 
would be greatly shocked by such a proceeding. The Highland 
Free-Churchman does not approve of purely practical sermons. 
This is forcibly brought out in the story of a Highlander, who 
came out of church one day in a violent state of indignation, be- 
cause the minister had so far forgotten his duty as to preach @ 
whole sermon against Sandy Bean, for ill-treating his white 
horse :—‘‘ As if that wass the Cospel! He said we wass to do 
unto others as we would they should do to us,—as if horses wass 
others whatever !” 

In another letter, I should like to tell you something of the 
charm of the coast and sea lochs of Lewis, and the ways and 
doings of the fisher-folk.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANNIE H, MAcDONELL. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SPIRITUAL INSIGHT AND SCIENTIFIC UNBELIEF. 
(To THe Epirok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I cannot be content without endeavouring to express in afew 
words the perplexity and discouragement with which I have read 
your articles upon Dr. John MacLeod Campbell’s ‘‘ Life.” No one 
could have spoken with more evident appreciation and sympathy 
than you have done of the spiritual insight of this saint of God, 
and of those with whom you class him ; but this sympathy only 
forces into stronger relief your estimate of the barrier which 
divides these men—Erskine, Maurice, Campbell, and others— 
from the prevailing intellectual interests of our day. You speak 
of “their powerlessness to meet the intellectual scepticism of 
‘‘ None of the men,” you observe, ‘‘ whom this memoir 
recalls had anything to say to those who are asking the question 
which torments so many minds in our day,—Have we any grounds 
of conviction, except those which we reach through the senses?” 

I find it difficult to understand what is precisely meant by this. 
relative helplessness of men whom you describe as so completely 
naturalised in the spiritual world. If you mean that there are 
many persons now whose minds are so immersed in physical 
studies and conceptions that they are incapable of apprehending 
anything that is not physical, and therefore that all the speech of 
those who dwell in other thoughts is like a foreign language to 
them, you say what many believe to be true and needful to be 
said ; and some of your expressions seem to reproach “ the repre- 
sentatives of the immediate present ” with this limitation of mental 
capacity. ‘So far as the man of science, using that term in its 
narrower sense, in which it excludes even mathematical study, is the 
ultimate arbiter of truth, so far as an invisible world is a thing to be 
proved, so far none of the men whom we recall had anything to 
say.” That might well be, but it is impossible to suppose you 
would admit this sort of man of science to be the ultimate arbiter 
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of truth. You appear, however, in another place to imply that 
the fault is in the want of familiarity with physical conceptions, 
which thinkers of the naturalist school would find so great a 
defect in Maurice or Campbell. ‘ One teacher is still among us,” 
you say, ‘who has the power to point out those mere faint 
shadows and adumbrations which the spiritual cosmos casts upon 
the world of the visible.” Many of your readers, I think, would 





of,—Matthew’s misinterpretation—as we suppose—of our Lord's 
words about the “sign of the prophet Jonah,” did Mr. Maurice 
ever get so far as even to admit a serious difficulty in accepting the 
statements of the received text of Scripture. And surely that is 
not the attitude of intellect which is likely to impress the historical 
sceptic with the feeling of adequate insight into the weight of the 
sceptic’s case.—Ep. Spectator.] 





be grateful to you if you would name the teacher to whom this 
«rarest endowment of genius” has been given. But I doubt 
much whether men to whom Maurice and Campbell have no 
message would be greatly influenced by the “shadows and ad- 
umbrations” to which you refer, which I should suppose to have 
more of poetical beauty than of moral or logical force. 

I do not know why it should be assumed that the philosophy 
which recognises nothing substantial but what is physical 
has had its rise in our own day. So far as general solutions 
of the problem of existence are concerned, I see no essential 
difference between the latest atheistic philosophy and that of 
Lucretius. Before now, philosophers have given physical ex- 
planations of spiritual facts, and have refused to believe in 
anything of which they had not sensible or logical evidence. 
The great arguments for scepticism as to the invisible world 
remain much the same as of old. I am not calling in 
question the prodigious advances that have been made in the 
interpretation of the visible world by natural causes,—a pro- 
gress which sufficiently explains the existing predominance of 
naturalistic conceptions. But the kind of philosophy of the 





ARE WE SCEPTICS? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I do not know whether you will consider that your criticism 
on Mr. Leslie Stephen’s article on this subject leaves room for 
the following protest against its assumptions. Should you decide 
that I only repeat what has already been said in your columns I 
shall be well satisfied. I attempt to reply to that article with 
something of the pain with which I read it. Such scorn as Mr. 
Stephen feels for us is not often so frankly expressed as in his 
pages, but it is common; and to confront it is what every one 
must shrink from, though he may feel the call to utter a faith too 
thoroughly despised to be understood, stronger than this shrink- 
ing. There are times when it is a reason for uttering a creed that 
he who holds it is ungifted and unknown. But whether he is the 
spokesman of millions, or the exponent of insignificant idiosyn- 
cracies, must be decided by another. 

I understand Mr. Stephen to contend that our doctrine implies 
as much disbelief in a certain order as his does, only that while we 





universe to which science has enabled men to attain, is no more 
complete or satisfying now than it was a century or nineteen 
centuries ago. And the spiritual world has had to obtain 
recognition in former generations by the use of the same forces 
which it commands now. The acknowledgment of it has always 
been most effectually brought about by its own appeal to that 
which is spiritual in man. It is misapprehension to speak of 
this appeal as taking effect only upon the isolated and incom- 
municable intuition of the believer. ‘The unseen realm has voices 
for that which belongs to it in all men. Take, for example, the 
great question of the foundation of morality. ‘There are not 
many of the representatives of the purely naturalist school 
who treat this question with the frankness and thoroughness of 
their own special investigations. By some it is evaded ; others 
shelter themselves behind a protest against being supposed to be 
indifferent to moral distinctions; others speak of the funda- 
mental problem of morality as one which awaits solution. But 
it is as plain as anything can be that Duty is and will remain 
unmeaning to one who knows nothing but physical development. 
And yet the most strictly naturalist thinkers cannot dispense 
with the idea of duty; they invoke it, and pay homage to it: 
that is, they are compelled to recognise an invisible spiritual 
authority, whether in words they will confess it or not. 

The nature of spiritual influence and spiritual conviction has 
been amply illustrated in the history of mankind. Experience 
shows us that there is no stronger evidence of the unseen world 
than the life and thought of a spiritual man. ‘To suppose that 
some special familiarity or sympathy with physical study would 
be of any power, compared with intensity of spiritual insight and 
the light that flows from a godly life, seems to me to be contrary to 
experience, Students of science are human, like their fellow-men ; 
they have their consciences and affections, and men who can bring 
light and fire to bear on these are more likely, I should think, to 
convince them of the existence of God and of a future life than 
those who, with less spirituality, have more knowledge of science. 
I cannot imagine any one who is not mentally or morally de- 
ficient reading Dr. Campbell's “‘ Life” without reverence, and such 
reverence is enough of itself to stamp mere naturalism as folly. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. Liuewetyn Davies. 

[We agree very much with Mr. Llewelyn Davies, and have not, 
so far as we know, said anything that traverses directly any one 
of his statements. But we do not agree with him wholly. It is 
certain, we think, that a real familiarity with the methods of 
scientific evolution, and a complete insight into the principles of 
historical scepticism, are very important requisites for the 
thorough discussion of religious doubts, though by no means the 
most important. Religious faith has been more seriously assaulted 
from the scientific and historical side in our generation than from 
any other. And it needs to be treated from those sides, though 
not, of course, without that spiritual insight which is the first 
condition of faith. For example, Mr. Maurice, far our greatest 
recent spiritual teacher, was never able, as far as we can see, even 
to apprehend the difficulties raised by the historical criticism of 
the New Testament. In the case of only one passage that we know 











| moral laws here and now? 


doubt as to an order which every man may verify for himself, his 
scepticism is reserved for that which we must leave for verification 


| till beyond the grave. Your answer, while in some sense implying 
| my protest, still seems to me to stop short of an explicit claim on 


behalf of Christianity to the possession of ample space for all in 
Mr. Stephen’s creed that is not a denial. I believe in a future 
life,—that is, I believe that what you, and Mr. Stephen, and I 
mean when each of us says J, is something permanent; that as 
this entity does unquestionably survive the loss of a limb ora 
sense, it will survive the loss of the whole bodily organisation. 
But do I therefore in any sense disbelieve in a present life? Do 
I the less care that the tiny circle which my influence may reach, 
and who will be here when I am out of sight, should lead better, 
purer, happier lives in this world, because I believe I shall then be 
looking forward to an endless reunion with them, possibly still 
watching and helping them? I am astounded that it should be 
possible to ask sucha question. I am not conscious, in throwing 
Mr. Stephen's accusations into this form, of dropping anything 
that may give them force, yet I seem to be repeating an absurdity 
as gross as that of one who should accuse me of depreciating the 
value of Livy as a historian by saying that our copies are 
incomplete. 

I believe in Heaven and Hell,—that is, I believe in a world 
where moral laws operate without any interference from physical 
laws. But do I therefore disbelieve in the action of these 
Do I doubt that the natural 
tendency of water is downwards whenever I see a fountain? IL 
see the action of moral Jaw clearly enough for some forms of evil, 
here and now. The envious and revengeful man is miserable in 
apalace. ‘The patient and loving nature is not very miserable 


anywhere. But that is almost all we can say on the one hand, and 


we are obliged to say a great deal on the other. There are sensa- 
tions which make life mere endurance to the virtuous and the 
holy ; and then, again, there are sensations which bring a passing 
waft of enjoyment to the spirit that is crushed by remorse. The 
laws of sensation are in this world constantly coming in to con- 
fuse and conceal the laws of emotion. What I mean when I say 
I believe in heaven and hell, is that I believe in a world where 
this will be true no longer. I look forward to a time when those 


laws which here I see checked by other laws will be absolute. So 


far from denying their action here in order to establish it there, 
I feel that many traces of this action are visible only to the eye 


that can see in them the beginning of something that is to be 
continued elsewhere. I am the more able to trace their partial 
action in this world, because 1 expect to enter one where nothing 


will interfere with it. 
I believe that what Mr. Stephen calls the altruistic impulse is 


the voice in the human heart of One who loves and wills. But 
do I therefore disbelieve in that particular result of His will 
which we call Nature? The only thing Mr. Stephen believes 
about it and I do not is that it is ultimate. That is a positive 
belief merely in form ; it means no more than that there is nothing 
else to believe in. 


When Mr. Tyndall says, ‘ Gravity almost 


vanishes in comparison with these molecular forces,” is he a sceptic 
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with regard to gravity? I believe that there are laws which are 
to the whole order of Nature what molecular force is to gravity ; 
but I do not deny that the order of Nature is. 

Lastly, I believe in a Son of God who was also a Son of Man. 
Does this belief go one step towards Mr. Stephen’s strange assertion 
that ‘* Christ must be God, because all men are devils?” It seems 
to me, Sir, that he who is thus spoken of answered such criticism 
as this when he asked those who had taken up stones to hurl at 
him, ‘‘Is it not written in your law, ‘I said ye are gods?’ 
If he called them gods to whom the Word of God came, say ye 
of him whom the Father hath made holy, ‘ Thou blasphemest,’ 
because he said, ‘1 am the Son of God?’” It is the writer who 
has preserved most of the exceptional element in Christ’s claim 
who has preserved this vindication of that in it which was 
common. 

A certain amount of heat in water leaves it a mere passive body, 
the movement of which must come from without. Add heat 
beyond that amount, and the water becomes the source of our 
most rapid movement and our strongest power. Do we in stating 
this law deny that the very same heat which turns water to steam 
is present in water that we may wash our hands in ? 

Mr. Stephen believes in the altruistic instinct in humanity, and 
so do I; but I am forced, reluctantly enough, to believe in 
one side of it, which we would all gladly get rid of in other 
hearts, and still more in our own. Hatred is as disinterested as 
love. If he denies that the human heart is a magnet with two 
poles, do not let him call me sceptical because I deny that there 
is only one. 

I suppose that in this too long letter I have not said a word 
that is not common-place. I would not put it before youif I did 
not believe it common-place. A desire to be the exponent of the 
faith of the intellectual world would not overcome the repug- 
nance I feel to speak of such things in the columns of a newspaper. 
I have as little wish as claim to vindicate the position of any 
aristocracy whatever. I desire simply to transcribe the beliefs 
which to millions of the poor, the ignorant, and the despised, 
are the spring of all their power and all their hope. Whether 
these beliefs are true or false has not been the question which in 
these remarks [ have tried to answer. I have confined my atten- 
tion to the aim which I have been as surprised as a recent Roman 
Catholic correspondent to find necessary in an answer to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen,—that of deciding what these beliefs are.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A BELIEVER. 





THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me space to reply to two of the letters in 
your last week’s issue? Mr. Strachey shelters himself behind 
generalities, by denying that any machinery is necessary to re- 
place that of the Monitorial system. This can only mean that 
those matters which have been hitherto managed by monitors can 
well be left without any management at all; this surely is a 
reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Strachey’s position. I think my 
challenge was a fair one, and one that an opponent is bound to 
meet; I ask the ‘‘ anti-monitors” to tell me how to keep disci- 
pline in my dormitories without a system of monitors. This is a 
problem every master has to deal with, and those who would 
aspire to reform our school management are bound to help us to 
a solution. 

The letter of ‘‘ Anti-Monitor ” recognises this fact, and sug- 
gests dealing with the question by a system of what I may call 
‘¢ gentlemen-ushers,” for want of a better term. Practically, I fear 
that the suggestion could not be carried out, for several reasons. 
It must be remembered that we have to take schools as they exist, 
and cannot at our will transport them into new buildings, fitted 
with every modern improvement. Let us take, as an instance, the 
school I know best, Marlborough ; my house contained fifty-two 
boys, disposed in four dormitories, and the average, I think, 
throughout would be about the same, so that with 530 boys in the 
school, there would be about forty dormitories in use. 

This, according to ‘‘ Anti- Monitor,” would necessitate forty gen- 
tlemen-ushers, a very formidable addition to an existing staff of 
thirty masters. The work would be very wearing and irksome, 
and would not therefore attract gentlemen, unless fair salaries were 
offered; we may therefore estimate that each of these gentlemen 
would cost the school, in salary, board, and lodging, about £250 
per annum, the total expense of the new system being therefore 
about £10,000. This would increase the fee for each boy by 


nearly £20 per annum,—an item that parents would be hardly 
likely to submit to, even if the system possessed undoubted 
advantages, 





But it must be remembered that the system has already had its 
trial, and been universally condemned, for it is nothing more than 
the old usher system revived, simply with the modification of 
having gentlemen for ushers. It is, I should think, unnecessary to 


point out here why the usher plan failed. It was not because the 
ushers were not gentlemen, but on account of the inherent evils 
of the system. To recur to it would, I believe, be the most dis- 
astrous step that could possibly be taken in reference to school 
administration. In conclusion, let me express a hope that every 
“anti-monitor ” will read Mr. Browning’s letter and ponder over 
it; they will then realise the ideal which schoolmasers hope to 
attain, and will recognise that the abuses they deplore are not due 
to the monitorial system, but to an imperfect development of it. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bedford County School. C. W. Bournr. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—May I say a few words, the fruit of an experience of school 
work extending now over many years, which have been suggested 
to me by the recent correspondence in your columns ? 

If I rightly apprehend Mr. Lake’s contention, his quarrel is not 
with the existence of a monitorial system in our great (i.e., 
numerically great) schools, but with the existence of the schools 
themselves. Evidently he is no worshipper of that much bepraised 
idol, the ‘‘ public-school system” of England, and can, I doubt 
not, say much to justify his scepticism. But inasmuch as these 
‘herds of boys governed by a few masters” do exist, and are 
likely to exist, and to train Young England for many years to 
come, the more practical question is that raised by Mr. Strachey, 
—Is the government of boys by boys in itself unsound, and con- 
ducive to evil? I understand him to say that it is so, and to this 
opinion I fully assent. If I had to organise a large school, the 
elder pupils of which were to be mere boys of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, at the highest, I should not for a moment think of 
introducing the monitorial system. But the sixth-form ‘ boys” 
of our public schools are, in fact, young men. Between the lad 
of fourteen and the lad of seventeen, nature has placed a broad 
interval, and has developed in the latter a capacity for under- 
standing and undertaking responsibility which no artificial process 
of education can anticipate. In practical life the distinction is 
recognised. ‘Till quite recently, and during the most brilliant 
period of our military and naval history, commissions in the 
Army were held by lads of sixteen, or even younger. In the 
Navy, a lad of the same age might be a ‘ master’s mate” (I use 
a term now obsolete), if not of ‘higher rank. These ‘ boys” 
were called on to command men, to sit on courts-martial, at times 
to act promptly on their own judgment in cases where human 
lives were at stake; and on the whole, they were not found 
wanting. Are we to suppose that the same lads could not have 
borne their part in governing their companions and administering 
the laws of their school, if it had been their lot to continue 
‘schoolboys ” till they entered the University ? 

We may assume, then, that a capacity for governing exists in 
boys of that age. Is it expedient to cultivate it and utilise it in 
our school system? I think it is, and chiefly for the following 
reason :— 

1. The moral tone throughout a school-will be formed by that 
of the elder boys, inasmuch as the direct influence of the elder 
upon the younger boy is incalculably greater than that of master 
upon boy. 

2. The moral tone of the elder boys will be lowered, if in the 
free intercourse of school life they are brought into close contact 
with cruelty or profane and foul language, or vice in any form, 
and make no effort to repress these evils. 

3. With very rare exceptions, they will not make any such effort 
unless they have authority to enforce remonstrance by punish- 
ment. Not long since I was urging on a boy who stood high in 
a large school, where no monitorial authority was recognised, the 
duty of repressing vicious ways among his companions. He 
admitted that he heard a great deal of swearing and foul talk 
among them, “but,” he added, “‘ what can I do? If I were 
to reprove such language, I should be told to mind my own busi- 
ness, and a volley of oaths and worse would be delivered, by way 
of defiance. I could not report it; { could not punish it; I 
should only make bad worse by noticing such things.” 

Hence I conclude that the concession of such authority is an 
invaluable aid to the moral training of the elder boys, and through 
them of the whole school. It is on this ground that I value the 
monitorial system far more than for any direct aid it lends to the 
maintenance of discipline. Again and again have I seen boys 
made into men by the sense of duty brought out in them by the 
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possession of authority. I believe that the evils which have con- 
nected themselves with the system from time to time may be 
traced mainly to forgetfulness of this, the chief end for which it 
should exist, but I should be trespassing unwarrantably on your 
space and your reader's patience if I attempted to enter on this 
part of the subject. 

Unfortunately, owing to a short absence from England, I have 
missed a portion of the correspondence on this question. I write 
therefore under the apprehension that what I have been trying to 
express may have been better said already, and that I may have 
failed to understand as I ought the letters to which I have referred 
above. If so, I trust that this letter will find its way to its best 
destination, the waste-paper basket.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wm. S. GriGnon, late Head Master of Felsted School. 


Hambrook Grove, Bristol, September 11. 








POETRY. 





A CONTRAST. 


Buow fresh, ye Winds, blow fresh and strong, 
Sing loud, dear Lark, your sweetest song,— 
In the deep blue, sing loud and long. 


Shine brightly, Sun, in summer might, 
Flood all the fields with golden light, 
And drive far off the envious night. 


‘To-day there is no room for care, 
A heavenly beauty fills the air,— 
Fair is God’s world, yea, very fair! 


Upon our peaceful English shore, 
Heaven's love is resting evermore, 
And wealth of Heaven a boundless store. 


From east to west, from south to north, 
No voice of discord echoes forth,— 
We hear no muttering sounds of wrath ; 


But careless song of youth and maid, 
Mirth-making in the woodland glade, 
At leisure in September’s shade, 


With music of the bird and bee, 
And hum of civic industry, 
Are borne o’er England’s guardian sea. 


Deep is our peace, while from afar 
Yoll on the murd’rous wheels of War, 
And Famine’s Juggernautine car. 


Far off, our brethren cry to Heaven, 
By lust, and hate, and hunger driven,— 
Scathed as the oak by lightning riven. 


Here, bask we in serenest light, 
There, horrors crowd from morn to night ; 
And love is lust, and might is right. 
Joun Dennis. 


WE strive at tennis, Harry, John, and I, 

And my boy Charlie on a Surrey lawn ; 

The rackets sweetly click, the swift balls fly, 

While “ fault !” and “deuce !” and * vantage!” are the ery. 
From the near village sounds the coach-guard’s horn, 

The air is soft and still, the sun is bright, 

The autumn beds are full of crimson flowers 

And scent of mignonette. Ah, what a sight! 

What gracious peace in this dear land of ours! 


And over yonder is another strife, 

A crimsoner garden and a crueller horn ; 
Yells on the terrible breeze of battle borne, 
Poor men ball-riddled, or, where yet is life, 
Spattered with mud and filth, swords broke, the breath 
Lost in hoarse whispers.* ‘There the only cry 
Is battle, murder, and most sudden death, 
While flame and smoke sully the autumn sky, 
Ah, what a scene for the all-pitying Eye! 


M. 





* See Daily News Correspondent, September 18, 1877. 
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BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL.* 
Ix the “Note” which serves as a preface to this poem, Mr. 
Buchanan warns us to dismiss from our minds all recollection of 
the Eddas, Ewald’s Balder, (Ehblenschiiiger’s Balder hin Gode, and 
Mr. Arnold’s Balder Dead. ‘* With the hero of these familiar 
works,” he writes, ‘‘ my Balder has little in common ; he is neither 
the shadowy god of the Eddas, nor the colossal hero of Ewald, 
nor the good principle of (Ehlenschliiger, nor the Homeric demi- 
god of Mr. Arnold. In the presentation of both the Father and 
Son I have reverted to the lines of the most primitive mythology, 
discovering in the one the Northern Messiah as well as the Northern 
Apollo, in the other (instead of the degraded Odin of later super- 
stition) the Alfadur, or temporarily omnipotent godhead, who, 
despite his darker features, has affinity with both the Zeus of the 
Eleusinian mysteries and the Jehovah of the Bible.” The writer 
adds that the poem, if it fulfils its purpose at all, should have 
many meanings for many minds. 

We must give Mr. Buchanan credit for a noble purpose, and 
no competent reader of Balder the Beautiful will doubt that, to a 
certain extent, that purpose has been fulfilled. His pleasure in 
the perusal will, however, be largely mixed with other feelings. 
The poem is not great throughout, its interest is not sustained, it 
is frequently injured by feeble lines, and sometimes by lines or 
| phrases to which it is difficult to attach a meaning. Mr. Buchanan's 
work has always been unequal. Some of it fully merits the most 
| generous praise that has been awarded to it, and proves the 
writer’s title to the high place he has obtained amongst the poets 
of his age. He has tried his hand at many kinds of poetry, and 
his efforts in several instances have been rewarded with success. 
The idyll, the sonnet, the lyric, and the descriptive poem have 
been employed by Mr. Buchanan with masterly ability ; and if we 
venture on this occasion to point to defects, it is from no wish to 
depreciate the genius of the writer. 

We may observe that the poem before us is in various metres, 
from the sober movements of the unrhymed heroic measure to the 
| easiest and simplest forms of rhyme. In reading the story of 
| Balder, therefore, the ear is continually entertained, or it may be 
| distressed by diversity. It depends upon the art of the poet 
whether he can pass rapidly from one measure to another without 
irritating his readers. Much of the soothing, satisfying charm of 
verse is gained, from what we may venture to call a well- 
| regulated monotony. ‘The stream of verse may flow gently 
| through green meadows, or ripple playfully over stones, or break 

with tumultuous energy upon rocks ; but whether the stream glide 
softly or rush impetuously, it is for the most part necessary that 
it should be restrained within its natural channel. Sudden and 
| extreme changes in the form of verse are in our judgment fatal to 
| harmony, and the contrariety between the sober, elevating versi- 
| fication of one page and the dancing jig of the next is unfavourable 
| to the recital of Balder’s story. Another fault that strikes us in 
| the poem is the somewhat careless use of language and of imagery. 
|'There are lines to which we find it impossible to attach a 
| meaning, there are images that seem wholly incongruous, there 
' are words that would appear to have been used simply for the 
‘convenience of rhyme, and not because they best express the 
| poet's meaning. Death is personified as having eyes ‘‘soft in 
| sorrow,” and a brow on which “lives a light like starlight shed 
: on snow,” images which, if not especially remarkable, call for no 
| comment; but on the same page Death is stated to have a 
“brow wonderful with dream,” and to point ‘up thro’ the 
| starry shine,” expressions which are opposed to sense and gram- 
‘mar. In another place, Death, who, according to Mr. Buchanan's 
verse, is gentle and loveable, sings a song in which he says that 
| on his eyes there falls a gleam,— 
“ That keeps them dim and blind, 
Of strange eternities of dream, 
Before me and behind.” 


What a gleam of this extraordinary nature can be is a problem to 
be solved only by the poct-himself. Indeed, whenever he alludes 
| to dreams, and he frequently does allude to them, we are unable 
to follow him, and we venture to think the difficulty will be 
shared by most readers. How, for instance, can a spirit springing 
from a tomb be ‘ rainbow'd into dream?’ and can any poetical 
meaning be attached to the statement that Balder ‘‘shed in 
silent solitude the peaceful rays of dream?” Moreover, there is 

a great deal too much of conventional diction in this poem, and 











* Ralder the Beautiful: a Song of Divine Death. By Robert Buchanan, William 
1877 
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the ear wearies of emerald lawns and saffron light, of silvern feet | rest until he clasp the slayer. Some of the best poetry in the 
and silyern sands, of lustrous stars and silken hair, of shadowy | volume relates to this arch-enemy, and the passionate feeling ex- 
cheeks and shadowy forms, of starry eyes and starry waves. If | pressed in a ‘‘ Cry from the Ground,” of which the burdenis that 
it be said that this is captious criticism, and that this is not the spirit death makes all things dark, is perhaps as noteworthy as any 
in which we ought to judge of a poet’s mind, it should be remem-| portion of the poem. We quote the concluding stanzas :— 
bered that the highest imagination and the airiest flights of fancy | “ He hunts us fleetly on the snowy steep, 
do not free the poet from the restraints imposed by grammar and | a finds pty Dipset and as wo mepe 
: : * | 6 creepe In to slay us as we sieep,— 
sound sense. He, above all writers, should be choice in the use of | Ah! Death makes all things dark ! ’ 
words, and should be able to distinguish between the legitimate | 
, : z e : ih Yea, when afar over our nets hang we, 
exercise of his great gift and the laxity that is due to incapacity | He walks unto us, even on the sea ; 
or indifference. | The wind blows in his hair, the foam flies free 
In Balder the Beautiful the pleasure we might otherwise receive | O'er many 0 sinking bark { 
: tl d by th t's infelicit of adlectives, end | Pity us, gods, and take this god away, 
18 greatly marred by . poets in - seen ous use a J a : Pity us, gods, who made us out of clay, 
by much that when divested of its poetical garb is essentially | Pity us, gods, that our sad souls may say,— 
common-place. But in spite of all defects, the poem is one ‘ Bright is the world which Death a space made dar’.” 
which none but a true poet could have written, and there are pas- | Gladly will Balder die as sacrifice, to uplift this shadow from the 
sages in it marked by noble imagination and felicitous descrip- | earth :— 


tion. The meaning of the poem will be deciphered variously by “Father, Fathor, bend down and hearken, 
And place thy hand upon my hair; 


different readers, but it is evident to all that Mr. Buchanan seeks | E S 4 

: * ' iro yet I wither, ere yet I darken, 
to discover a brotherhood in the Gods of Greece and Rome and | Hear me murmur a last, low prayer. 
of the Northern mythology to the Divine Being whom Christians As the blood of a sacrifice is shed, 
worship. His hero, Balder, partly human and partly divine, is Let me die in my brethren’s stead,— 

r - d as Christlike in | 1 = of humanit : d in his spirit | Lat mo die, but when I as deed, 

SRP OR Vas Os eS eS divas ule. Call back thy Death to heaven! 
of self-sacrifice. He is the ‘‘ benign-eyed watcher of all beautiful | Ay me! my Father, if this may be, 
things,” and walks through the world but to bless it :— | I will go with a prayer for him and thee, 


“— ‘ : I will pass without a cry 
“ Divino !—Tho forest glimmers where he goes ; aa iM 
> achienee anil tn genet Blessing and praising thee under the sky, 


’ , ; | Forgiving and forgiven.” 

And whereso’er he comes no creature fears ; ' 8 , bi d 

Each lingers, secs and hears. | Balder dies and rises again, and this portion of the poem may 
The boughs bend down to touch his yellow hair ; | grate on the feelings of many readers, who will regard it as a 

Around his white feet bare | travesty of the Divine sacrifice ; and it is possible, too, they ma 
The grass waves amorous; on his shoulder white | : ae 'P ’ ’ y may 

The singing birds alight, | Object to the manner in which the Saviour, called by the poet 
Singing the sweeter; and in spaces clear | the “* White Christ,” acts a part in the drama. Not that there 
wus ee eee ae | is aught irreverent in the poet’s conception and the manner in 

op Rg meseoo horse eet _aaameelimaaa ; which Balder, ‘the best and most divine of the gods,” obtains 
life through the “‘ elder Brother” is expressed with exquisite pro- 


Licking his outstretch’d hand 
With warm, rough tongues. He sings,—all things around | 

| priety, and justifies the motto taken from I. Corinthians, xv., 
| printed on the title-page. 
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Are huasht to hear the sound. 
He smiles—all things are smiling—wood and stream 
With some new glory gleam, | 
Dark branches blossom, and the greensward nigh | 


rh 


Is sunnier than the sky! 


Frea, the divine mother of Balder, leads him on a long journey a ee 
rea, 1 E s him on . - 2 ’ Sa . . 
to Asgard, the city of the gods, where he calls upon his father. be rr on seo re wet va mg essa pty 1 ee rine 
No answer is received, beyond a voice that came thundrous out eal na priest oe aetoes sane he dyA ang ‘a - es 
of heaven, with no words, but he follows the sound, and leaves re a en eis pe yp hte eae -" ws * ~—e 
his mother ‘‘ praying close to the earth.” After a time she sees iiest oe cineidiels d upon Pa oot “9 eiaies of taaaai 
ile ; f 
a ? P 8 eT. oo works which it has recently produced, thanks ina great degree to 
Stee ene that muses sadly as ho moves; aiid the possession of such a centre of scientific and literary activity as 
Slowly, with darkness brooding at his back, Owens College. It should not be forgotten, and Professor 
Came Balder, and his coming far away Roscoe takes due care that we shall not forget, that before the 
ae re en ee | time of Owens College, Manchester had, through the genius of 
He oaeend sarees ib talean af the City, | two or three men, been placed in the first rank among English 
And she who bare him could behold his face, {towns It was there that Dalton laid the foundations of modern 
"Twas spectral white, and in his heavenly eyes | chemistry, by his suggestion of the atomic theory. Maintaining 
whe  edas hot Ga = ja _ himself as a humble teacher in girls’ schools, and working, for the 
Hath seen the corpses sit at dead of night | most part, with extemporised apparatus, which would excite the 
Gazing in silence from their own green graves ; | ridicule of a modern chemist, Dalton, nevertheless, managed to 
tel unseat bar dood is bein Pisin arrive at a principle which is, and ever will be, the basis of our 
Came Balder ont of heaven ; still yon thy i | knowledge of matter. Then, again, the whole of modern physics, 
And beautiful, but ah! bow sorrowful ! | summed up, as it is, in the theory of the conservation of energy, 
Still bright, but with a light as sadly fair, |rests upon experiments which were first made in an exact and 
pe canis dg A cnabibes to oe | scientific manner by Dr. Joule, of Manchester. 
The shade of some new sorrow; in his eyes | It is most appropriate that a work which will probably be 
The birth of some new pity; as a god, — accepted as the leading and standard treatise on its subject 
an “agg ra etnen ys  omangg id. his gaze, should also emanate from that town. It is somewhat surprising, 
putes, a ’ — es ochegregy _. | indeed, that it should have been left to Professors Roscoe and 
He trembles and shivers, “like a man smitten to the bone with | oo) jHemmer to supply a really good treatise, There are many 
cold,” as he tells that he has seen his Father and his brethren, and | §) nists who. if not “equal in original power to those named, 
once more turns his eyes with eagerness to the things he loved | might, one aa have thought, have devoted themselves to the 
on earth :— a composition of a treatise which naturally consists, to a great ex- 
Come back to those green woods where I was = ad tent, in compilation and literary work. Nevertheless, it is won- 
The ways of heaven are dreary, and the winds derful how few treatises there are. Graham’s chemistry was ex- 
oe on and I fain would find cellent in its day, but is wholly superseded by the progress of 
ee ee the science. The same fate is rapidly overtaking the late Dr. 











So Balder, after receiving Frea’s blessing, leaves behind him the 
cold skies, and finds his deepest joy in watching happy things of 
clay :— 


*“T love the green Earth best, he said, 
And I on Earth will dwell.” 


So he moves along, spreading blessedness on his track, but 
Death, the great enemy of the race, is more powerful than Le; 





and Balder, therefore, seeks out Death, and vows he will not 


Miller’s Elements of Chemistry. Fownes’ book has, indeed, always 
been an excellent manual, and under the skilful and indefatigable 
editorship of Dr. Henry Watts, it reappears every now and then 
in renewed youth. Yet Fownes’ manual is a manual rather 
than a treatise. It serves well for a class of junior students, 





* A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S.,and C. Schorlemmer, F.BS, 
Professors of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. Vol. I, The Non-metallic 
Elements. London: Macmillan. 1877. 
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but something more was wanted. The works of Professors A. W. 
Williamson, Odling, Armstrong, and others are excellent, each in 
its own way, but none fill the place of a standard treatise. We 
think, therefore, that there was plenty of room for this new work. 
The authors may be congratulated upon the manner in which 
they have accomplished their task to the extent of the first volume 
of the treatise, describing the non-metallic elements. Chemical 
literature tends too much to degenerate into a maze of letters and 
lines, intended to represent atoms, but conveying no information 
to the majority of readers. Those who have looked into Pro- 
fessor Schorlemmer’s profound work on the Chemistry of the 
Carbon Compounds will have a vivid notion of the labour which 
lies before a reader. In this treatise, however, the authors have 
diluted the severe theory of the subject with a general description 
of the discovery, use, and production of every important com- 
poundof the non-metallic elements. Good accounts are given of the 
manufacture of coal-gas, and of its analysis. The manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, which forms the basis of all chemical operations, is very 
fully and carefully treated, with the aid of elaborate illustrations, 
and with the advantage of original information obtained from manu- 
facturing chemists, both in this country and on the Continent. 
Under the head of ** Phosphorus,” we find an interesting account of 
its poisonous action on the human body, and of the happy results 
which have followed, in the fabrication of lucifer-matches, from 
the discovery of amorphous or non-poisonous phosphorus. Then, 
again, we are glad to find that the authors have throughout paid 
attention to the history of their science. Chemists have generally 
been too much inclined to regard everything done in earlier 
centuries as unworthy of notice. This is better, no doubt, than 
looking for all wisdom in Aristotle and Galen. But there is a 
mean between regard for the present and the past. We can 
never wisely despise a knowledge of the course by which any 
branch of science has advanced to its present position. We 
are particularly glad, therefore, to find that in addition to 
the historical references scattered through the volume, the 
authors have given a special historical introduction, in 
which the successive advances towards a correct chemical 
theory are traced in a brief but interesting manner. Justice 
is here done to the memory of Robert Boyle, who, it is 
clear, ‘‘ was the first to grasp the idea of the distinction between 
an elementary and a compound body, the latter being a more 
complicated substance, produced by the union of two or more 
simple bodies, and differing altogether from these in its properties. 
He also held that chemical combination consists of an approxima- 
tion of the smallest particles of matter.” 

Another distinguishing feature of the present work is the great 
care which has been bestowed upon the woodcut illustrations. 
These have been prepared from photographs of apparatus actually 
in use. Taking the hint, no doubt, from German and French 
scientific works, the publishers have had the wood-cuts executed 
in a manner very superior to that customary in England in the 
case of scientific books. Thus the reader has the advantage of 
seeing the apparatus represented on the page just as it would 
appear on the lecture-room table. 

Here and there the reader of this treatise will come across 
important practical remarks. The statement about the use of 
arsenic in wall-papers deserves attention (p. 541). Arsenic acid, 
it appears, is being very largely employed in the manufacture of 
aniline colours, so that it is not only in bright-green papers that 
poison lurks. We have heard of such serious yet insidious effects 
arising from the unsuspected presence of arsenic, that we venture 
to suggest the absolute prohibition of the use of this substance in 
the manufacture of clothes, furniture, or household decorations. 
It would surely be better to sacrifice a few of the beautiful new 
dyes and colouring materials rather than surround ourselves with 
poison,—and chemists, debarred from the use of arsenic, would 
soon find satisfactory substitutes. 

The remarks on ventilation, again, are interesting (p. 456). 
We are told that the renewal of air in a room takes place toa 
considerable extent, even when the doors and windows are shut, 
by cracks and crevices in doors and windows, and especially through 
the walls. ‘Almost instinctively, man appears to have chosen 
porous building materials, thus permitting, by gaseous diffusion, 
an exchange of fresh for deteriorated air. The well-known un- 
healthiness of new and damp houses, as well as of those built of 
iron, is to a great extent to be attributed to the fact that the 
walls do not permit a free diffusion to go on.” ‘The authors 
describe an experiment of Pettenkofer. A plate of iron, 
furnished with a tube in the centre, is fixed over one side 
of an ordinary brick or sandstone wall, and a similar plate 


of tar round the edges of the plates and the surrounding portions 
of wall prevents air escaping laterally. It is then found that if 
air be blown by the mouth into one tube, a puff at once comes 
out at the other side. If a burning candle be placed at the end 
of the exit-tube, it can easily be puffed out, so that the experi- 
menter may be said to blow a candle out through a stone wall. 
If, however, the bricks or stones of the experimental wall be well 
wetted, it will be found very difficult to blow out the candle as 
described. It seems, however, that the wall must be well 
wetted, and even then it is very difficult, not impos- 
sible. Moreover, on looking into the details, we find that 
the experiynental wall is only thirteen centimetres, or about five 
inches thick—that is, we presume, one English brick in thickness 
—and as nothing is said about plaster and paper, we presume 
they were absent. The experiment thus seems to fail in supporting 
the statement of the authors that there is a natural ventilation 
going on, especially through the walls. There are, we hope, very 
few houses which have outside walls five inches thick, and when 
we consider walls two or three times as thick, carefully plastered 
on the inside, and then covered with paste and paper, we cannot 
believe that any appreciable ventilation goes on through such 
walls. The unhealthiness of new houses is more probably due to 
the tightness of the floors, doors, and other woodwork. ‘The in- 
habitant of a new builder's house becomes painfully aware, after 
two or three years, that joints before imperceptible begin to gape 
by the shrinking of the wood. It is through these crevices that 
ventilation mostly takes place. As the current up the chimney 
tends to draw air out of the room, air must find its way in to an 
exactly equal extent. It is thus that we explain the remarkable 
fact that new chimneys smoke, in the housemaid’s opinion. The 
new chimneys are correlated with new woodwork, which, when the 
doors and windows are closed, will not allow an adequate current 
of air to enter the room, thus preventing a current up the chimney, 
It is pleasant to reflect that when builders put bad carpentry 
into their jerry-houses, they really make them airy and wholesome 
in a manner quite unintended. But we do not believe in ventila- 
tion through plastered brick walls, and we beg the authors to be 
a little more careful and explicit on this subject in a new edition. 
Let them experiment upon their own houses in the meantime. 
One feature which distinguishes this treatise on chemistry from 
those of Graham and Miller is the omission of any introductory 
account of heat, and other branches of physics intimately con- 
nected with chemistry. After the historical introduction, the 
authors proceed to the general principles of the science and the 
laws of chemical combination. The gaseous liquid and solid 
states of matter are briefly described. The Kinetic theory of 
gases is disposed of in a page and a half ; and after a few interest- 
ing pages on chemical nomenclature, the authors commence at 
once their description of the non-metallic elements. This course has 
the advantage of enabling them to devote six hundred pages to 
the treatment of the elements in question. It is quite obvious, 
however, that no student could profitably read this work unless 
he were previously well grounded in the theories of heat and 
electricity. For this purpose various books are available, such as 
Professor Balfour Stewart's Elementary Treatise on Heat, Professor 
Clark Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, Professor Fleming Jenkins’ 
Electricity, &c. So intimate, however, is the connection between 
the states of matter and the physical forces, that it admits of 
question whether a companion volume on chemical physics is not 
almost necessary. The authors have so far yielded to this view 
of the matter as to append a small treatise on Crystallography, a 
science which is certainly not so closely connected with their sub- 
ject as that of heat. 
But the errors of the authors are rather those of omission than 
commission, and it might well be pleaded by them that the science 
of chemistry is now grown so extensive, that division of labour is 
absolutely necessary. Regarded as a treatise on the non-metallic 
elements, there can be no doubt that this volume is incom- 
parably the most satisfactory one of which we are in possession. 





AGAINST HER WILL.* 

THERE must be something fascinating to a novelist, to a lady 
novelist especially, in making her heroine an heiress. A great 
inheritance, indeed, is not, on the whole, a desirable thing for a 
woman. Miss Walker evidently feels this, and indeed makes it 
in a way the moral of her book. But the situation is dramatic 
and full of great possibilities. An heiress is, in her way, like a 
queen. She has the responsibilities, the opportunities, the 
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kind with much taste and skill. In the first place, she leads up 
to it with much tact. It is not till we are some way advanced 
into the second volume that we find the heroine in her condition 
of heiress-ship, but all that has gone before has been leading up 
to the situation. When we first make Nora Darcy’s acquaintance, 
she is the guiding spirit of a little country parish, of which her 
father is the vicar, learned and shy, while her mother’s health has 
been broken by great sorrows. We see her character strengthened 
by a love-disappointment, which touches without wounding her 
heart. Then comes the pathetic scenes of her father’s illness and 
death. And here we must give a word of praise to the skil- 
ful use which is made of the knowledge of certain phenomena 
of disease. This is a thing which it requires much taste to man- 
age rightly, but no one, we venture to say, will be anything but 
interested in the striking picture of the progress of the aphasia 
(one of the most curious forms of mental disease), with which 
Nora’s father is afflicted, and which ends in his death. This 
event of course changes her circumstances. The future heiress has 
to eke out the insufficient income of her mother by the salary of 
@ governess. But troubles thicken about her ; her mother’s failing 
health threatens to withdraw her altogether from her work. Mean- 
while, she finds it impossible, even with her increased income, to 
provide for the household. At this crisis, an old friend, uncle of 
the unworthy lover who had left her caught by the beautiful face 
of a far inferior woman (one of the irresistible kind, whom the 
ladies are fond of describing), extracts from her the story of her 
perplexities, relieves her immediate wants, while announcing to her 
his intention of leaving her a fair competence from his own pro- 
perty. Everything seems bright again. But then, when her future 
seems assured, comes the trouble which seems to take all the light 
from it. Her mother draws evidently near to death, and while 
she is watching for the end comes the news that the will of a 
cousin has made her “ one of the richest heiresses in England.” 
Of the story of her life in her new position we shall only say that it 
is well conceived and well told. Geoffrey, the lad whom the 
unrighteous will of his predecessor has impoverished in favour of 
Nora, is not, indeed, a very successful portrait, seeming to be 
somewhat conventional and unreal; but Nora herself is always 
excellent, and her cousin, Mrs. Jermyn, with her tact and care- 
fully managed affections, is a capital sketch. Nor should we for- 
get to mention, as belonging to the earlier period of the story, 
the scene in which the new vicar, half in love with Nora, half in 
despair at the unmanageable condition of the parish, proposes to 
her, and in which she, at first resolved to say ‘‘ yes” for the sake 
of her mother, finds herself unable to do such wrong to her 
suitor’s evident honesty. Nothing could be better in its way than 
this. Good, too, and really touching is the description of old 
Mr. Norton’s regret, when he finds that the girl for whose comfort 
it had been one of his darling plans to provide is placed by her 
vast inheritance beyond the reach of any such benefits from him, 
and of the unselfish readiness with which he gives up his old 
schemes to serve her under the new circumstances which are so 
distasteful to him. Altogether, Against Her Will is a clever, 
wholesome novel, which we can recommend without reservation. 





MR. MURCH ON LITERARY WOMEN.* 


Tuis is a pleasant little book, containing some things that are 
new concerning several eminent literary women, more especially 
Mrs. Barbauld, and a very curious list of the ages they attained 
at its close. This list should be largely advertised by the friends 
of the various higher institutions for the instruction of women, 
since it certainly seems to show that the cultivation of the mind 
has rather a preservative tan a wasting effect on the constitution 
of the body. It is the last thing Mr. Murch’s entertaining little 
book gives us, but we will make it our principal subject :— 





* Mrs. Barbauld and her Contemporaries: Sketches of some Eminent Literary and 
Scientific Englishwomen. By Jerom Murch. London ‘Longmans, Green, and Co. 








Miss Caroline Herschel... «.. 1848... 98 
Lady Smith .. eS 
—giving for the nineteen literary ladies an average age of eighty- 
one. 

Now it is quite true, of course, that the first and shortest. 
lived of all these was in genius worth all the others put together 
We have no sort of doubt but that Miss Austen’s novels will con- 
tinue to be read as long as the English language endures, and we 
have a good deal of doubt about all the others, even Miss Edge- 
worth, who probably comes next upon the list, though far away 
below Miss Austen. Yet no one would really suppose that there 
was anything in the genius of Miss Austen at all of akind to shorten 
her life. ‘There was no vestige of excitability or restlessness either 
in her works or in her life as it has been narrated for us by her 
nephew, the Rev. J. Austen-Leigh. On the contrary, that mis- 
guided section of the literary world—and it is not quite a minute 
one—which rejects Miss Austen, and will not recognise her genius, 
complains of her excessive realism, of the minuteness of her 
studies and the dullness of the resulting fictions. That is bad 
criticism, no doubt, but at least it bears witness to the perfect 
tranquillity and composure of Miss Austen’s genius, and is 
pretty adequate proof that her relatively early death was in 
no way due to the wear-and-tear which genius is sometimes 
supposed to make in the constitution. Of those who re- 
main, much the most eminent in the world of literature proper— 
Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Barbauld—reached the great age of 
82; while Mrs. Joanna Baillie, who had once a very high reputation 
as a poet, attained the age of 89; and the two whose tastes and 
talents led them into scientific research, Mrs. Somerville and Miss 
Caroline Herschel, reached the ages of 92 and 98 respectively. It 
is hardly possible to conceive clearer evidence that the culture of 
the intellect, if it has any effect on the age attained at all,—which, 
of course, on a large average of cases, it must have, since it alters 
the tastes and occupations, and must more or less affect the 
activity of the brain,—has the effect of lengthening life rather 
than shortening it. It is curious and perhaps significant that of 
those in this list who displayed the keenest knowledge of character, 
Miss Austen, Miss Jane Porter, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Joanna 
Baillie, not one was married ; and that Miss Burney, who became 
Madame d’Arblay, is the only exception, for of course, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe cannot be said to haveshown any knowledge of characterat all. 
And doubtless the kind of insight which makes novelists is not 
unlikely to make women somewhat fastidious, and perhaps a 
little formidable. We know how formidable Miss Bronté seemed 
to the young curates whom she sketched so cleverly and satirically, 
and that though she was eventually married, it was to one who 
set little store by that kind of talent, and perhaps hardly felt its 
power. Another point that strikes us in Mr. Murch’s sketches is 
that Mrs. Barbauld is the only one of the literary women whose 
story he tells us, who had a good claim to be called a poet, and 
that though he might have included two other poets in his list, 
Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Browning, it might very plausibly 
have been maintained that in their case genius had, perhaps, 
something to do with the comparative shortness of their 
career. Even Mr. Murch, though he seems to have a cer- 
tain tenderness for that very didactic lady, Miss Hannah 
More, will hardly claim her as a poet on the strength of 
her Sacred Dramas. Indeed, we are disposed to think that she 
was far too much of a prig to be a poet, and are not shaken in 
that view by the very fatiguing playfulness of the letter into 
which she contrives to drag such a multitude of proverbs, and which 
Mr. Murch quotes by way of proving her humour. Certainly 
Mrs. Barbauld is the only one in Mr. Murch’s list who hasa 
solid claim to be thought a poet. Nor should we esteem even 
that claim very high, but for the prose hymns for children,—to 
which no one can deny the touch of true genius,—and the fine lines, 
so justly admired by Wordsworth, in which she describes the mode 
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of death she would prefer. Surely the verse which Mr. Murch 
admires so much, in which Mrs. Barbauld attempts to paint the 
dissolution of the heavens in the last day, should rank far below 
her prose hymns, and indeed, below most of her hymns in verse :— 
“‘ The sun himself, with weary clouds opprest, 
Shall in his silent dark pavilion rest ; 
His golden urn shall broke and useless lie, 
Amidst the common ruin of the sky; 
The stars rush headlong in the wild commotion, 
And bathe their glittering foreheads in the ocean.” 
That strikes us as both turgid and feeble, and though Mrs. Bar- 
bauld had the taste to tone down her declamatory astronomy 
into deep spiritual feeling at the close of the hymn, we 
should set little store by her genius, if she had written nothing 
better than that. Indeed, we should not have thought even the 
finest of her hymns in verse worthy to compare for a moment 
with the hymns of Charles Wesley or some of those of James Mont- 
gomery. Still, Mrs. Barbauld has no doubt written what should 
make her name memorable in English literature, were it only for 
her prose hymns and the beautiful lines on death to which we have 
referred ; and so far it might be asserted that even poetic genius 
does not tend to excite or wear away unduly the brains of women ; 
but then of all her best work, a certain innocence, serenity, and peace 
are the very essence, and these are just the qualities which, while 
they belong essentially to a certain order of poet, and belonged 
apparently to Mrs. Joanna Baillie no less than to Mrs. Barbauld, 
do not seem to belong to those poets who have had most 
creative genius, for this has usually been accompanied by a 
restlessness and excitability of temperament very far removed 
from that of Mrs. Barbauld. Indeed, it cannot be said that 
Mrs. Barbauld often wrote without a touch of that didactic impulse 
which, as Mr. Murch reminds us in his quotation from Rogers, 
almost all the most remarkable literary women have displayed :— 
*¢Crabb Robinson—Diary, vol. i., p. 144—writes of a conversation 
with Rogers,‘ His most solid remark was on literary women. How 
strange it is that while we men are modestly content to amuse by our 
writings, women must he didactic! Miss Baillie writes plays to illus- 
trate the passions, Miss Martineau teaches political economy by tales, 
Mrs. Marcet sets up for a general instructor, not only in her dialogues, 
= in fairy stories, and Miss Edgeworth is a schoolmistress in her 
@8. 
In Mrs. Barbauld’s best work, the prose hymns for children, this 
impulse is so simply acknowledged and is so essentially part of the 
poetic form, that it does not detract from, but rather adds to, 
the beauty; and in a few of her poems the didactic element 
is nearly absent. Still it remains one of her chief characteristics 
even as a poet, and this at once indicates that her poetic 
nature was not of the highest order, not of the kind which 
we describe as due to “inspiration,” for in such a nature the 
teaching bias could not possibly display itself. Indeed of Mr. 
Murch’s heroines, Miss Austen is the only one of real consequence 
who, as a rule, was entirely without the teaching instinct, and who 
wrote simply because her imagination was full and wanted expres- 
sion. What is very curious is that Miss Edgeworth, whose con- 
versation seems to have been much more pungent and racy than 
Miss Austen’s, who had more that would have been called wit than 
Miss Austen, and was certainly in most respects more a woman 
of the world,—Mr. Murch quotes a curious criticism from Mrs. 
Fletcher on Miss Edgeworth’s tendency to ‘ blarney,”—had yet 
far more of the essentially didactic impulse in her, not only than 
Miss Austen,—for Miss Austen had none,—but than all the other 
didactic ladies put together, excepting only Hannah More, whom 
it would need something like an eternity to cure of the preachiness 
in her. Even Mrs. Barbauld appears to have preferred the worthy 
schoolmaster whom she married to a man of vastly greater capacity 
and vitality, Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who was once deeply in 
love with her, and would, we suppose, have been glad enough to 
marry her, if she had given him any encouragement. Mr. Murch’s 
little book is full of interesting matter, but its readers will be 
rather strengthened than shaken by it in the conviction that it is 
somewhat rare for even the ablest women to rise above the didactic 
into the true creative region of literary life. 





HORTICULTURE.* 


been made of late years, and to point out the much higher state 


of knowledge and practice at which we ought to arrive. It isa 
subject which should be more studied, for it is one which offers 
great means of benefit to the nation and to individuals. The 
gardening industry is specially adapted to a country like our own, 
—small, over-populated, and abounding in a large class of persons 
only just one degree removed from absolute poverty ; or rather, 
who may be said to suffer all the penalties without the compen- 
sating advantages of that state. The beggar, if he goes in rags 
and is by no means certain of his next or indeed of any meal, is at 
least delivered from that ‘fear of man which bringeth a snare,” 
the “‘ keeping up of appearances,” which is the cause of so much 
anxiety and consequent misery to what are called ‘‘persons in reduced 
circumstances,” who suffer perhaps more from wounds given to 
their pride than they do from their many and often needless self- 
denials. For these people might be better nourished, if they only 
understood the matter, and at much less expense, by making more 
use in their diet of fruits, vegetables, and of grain; and many of 
them, too, might find profitable and healthful occupation in the 
cultivation of these products of a bounteous soil. We have before 
advocated systematic gardening as an employment for young 
women, and it is a pity that some of those who have the means 
and desire to do good should not organise a movement in that 
direction. If they will study Mr. Burbidge’s little book, they will 
find, for example, that fruit-culture is eminently profitable, and 
by adapting the kinds cultivated to the variety of soil, can be 
successfully carried on wherever there exists a railway to deliver 
perishable articles in good condition to the markets of the capital 
and those of our larger towns. 

Mr. Burbidge shows also that there is an increasing demand 
amongst our labouring classes for fruit and vegetables, and that this 
demand is likely, considering the high prices of meat and other pro- 
visions, to become proportionably greater every year, more particu- 
larly as the taste for such food has a tendency to grow with its indul- 
gence. At present we spend £2,000,000 a year in importing apples 
and hardy fruits alone, £6,000,000 being the total amount paid for 
foreign fruits of all kinds ; while we spend one million a year upon 
imported potatoes, and very large sums for other kinds of early 
vegetables. That climate has much to do with the cheapness and 
abundance of production in other countries cannot be denied, but 
there are many sorts of fruit and vegetables which thrive better 
with us than with our Continental neighbours, and the causes of 
our non-production lie elsewhere. In the first place, as Mr. Bur- 
bidge takes care to show us, want of proper knowledge of horticul- 
ture is an immense drawback ; and as it is impossible to practise 
commercial gardening without such knowledge, numbers of men 
are debarred from its gains. It is true that the establishments of 
our great nurserymen are in fact places of instruction, and that 
hundreds of young men are there being trained to follow up the 
same profession, or to take charge of the hothouses and gardens 
of the gentry. Still the numbers of those who receive instruc- 
tion in this way must of necessity be limited, while on the 
Continent the elements of gardening are taught in the schools; 
and the same thing should be done here ; and a national garden, as 
advocated by Mr. Burbidge, in which to test all kinds of fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers, and to render less easy the sale of adulter- 
ated seeds, or of old sorts under new names at high prices, is really of 
paramount necessity. As commercial gardening at present stands, it 
requires, says the writer, a very large capital and stock-in-trade 
to compete with the imports from foreign growers, and ‘ capital- 
ists find it more profitable to become middlemen, that is, to 
lower the profits of the producer, under the guise of augmenting 
trade,” the consequence of this system being that while in- 
dividuals are undoubtedly benefited, the producer and the con- 
sumer have to pay for their gains; and in years of extraordinary 
fruitfulness, such as that of 1875, tons of fruit are allowed to fall 
and rot on the ground, because the market is so glutted with 
foreign fruit that the prices given for the home-grown will not 
pay for picking and carriage. As a remedy for this latter evil, it 
is suggested that in all large fruit-growing districts, there should 
be a well-managed establishment for canning, preserving, bottling, 
and crystallising fruits, which would not only be probably a great 
success in itself, but would furnish better prices to the grower, since 





Tus little volume, one of the ‘ British Industries” series, is a 
very compact and exhaustive treatise, embracing commercial 
gardening, fruit-culture, decorative plant-culture, plant-pro- 
pagation, gardening industry abroad, and the collateral industries 
of gardening ; its purpose being to give us a general view of the 
present state of horticulture, to show us the advances which have 
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the London fruit-salesmen would be obliged to compete with the 


| fruit-preserving establishments, and the preparations of the latter 
ought to sell at a good price, and prevent the consumption of so 


much vile butter, and the horrible compounds which are desig- 
nated as fruit-syrups and “family jam.” On Mr. Burbidge’s 
own showing, however, it is questionable whether we shall ever 
really do much in this way, because fruit and vegetables can be 
raised far cheaper in America than with us, and their canned 
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tomatoes, peaches, &c., are fast competing with importations from 
France and Portugal. 

But there is another and a greater bar than the;middleman 
to successful fruit cultivation in England, the present state of 
our land laws, for it is impossible for tenants, unless properly 
protected in the matter of improvements or reimbursed for their 
outlay, to make the most of their holdings, as is done, for ex- 
ample, by the Swiss peasant, whose habit is to plant all his land, 
whether under tillage or in pastures, with fruit-trees, so tall and 
so far apart that oxen with the plough can pass between them ; 
and even in hedgerows, instead of the crabs, pollard willows, and 
mutilated elms of this country, we see as we drive along the by- 
roads in Switzerland fine walnuts, apples, and cherries. Again, what 
can be more gladdening than the sight which greets the eye in the 
contorni of Florence and other Italian towns, of great sweeps of 
luxuriant grain-crops, intersected by long rows of blossoming or 
of fruit-laden trees? It is well known, however, that the culture 
of vegetables is even more remunerative than that of fruit,—in 
many cases, they can be best carried out simultaneously. 
Mr. Burbidge’s statistics as to these matters are well 
worthy of attention, and he gives one very useful reminder, 
namely, that there is a point in production beyond which we can- 
not go with profit, for it is quite possible to spend in manures 
and in Jabour a sum which will very much exceed what is to be 
made of the returns, and each cultivator must therefore ascertain 
carefully for himself the capabilities of his own holding, and the 
prices obtainable for its productions. One point, however, seems 
to be certain, and that is, that in most instances gardening is con- 
siderably more profitable than farming ; and not only may very 
much be made out of a small piece of ground when it is laboriously 
and intelligently tilled, but much of our waste land should 
undoubtedly be utilised in this way. If it be impossible at pre- 
sent to persuade our large landed proprietors that game coverts 
might often be replaced by more extended cultivation, although 
even that idea, backed by large increase of rent, may in time make 
its way with them, no objection can certainly be made to the 
utilisation of our railway embankments ; and as we learn that in 
Belgium the iron roads are bordered for hundreds of miles by 
fruit-trees trained on the cordon system, why should not we, in 
all favourable situations, do the like? ‘There are also in England 
thousands of acres of waste land specially suitable for the 
production of nuts, and these have the particular recom- 
mendation of growing well under standard or even bush 
trees,—in fact, they thrive better, says Mr. Burbidge, under 
shade and shelter. Now nut-culture is extremely easy and 
extremely profitable, in fact the returns obtained by Mr. Webb, 
the great grower of cob-filberts—£200 to £300 per acre—will 
astonish the uninitiated ; and though it must be acknowledged 
that his locality is a specially favoured one, yet as nuts will thrive 
on any soil, require scarcely any attention beyond planting and 
pruning, and always sell well, it is not wonderful that Mr. Bur- 
bidge should say that an enormous return might be obtained 
from growing them on railway embankments, and that he feels 
convinced that filberts and cob-nuts would be the most remunera- 
tive crop that could be planted in such places. Mr. Webb goes 
so far as to say, *‘ Let any man purchase twenty acres of land (for 
it should be freehold), at £100 per acre, and plant it with cob- 
filberts; in seven years it will be worth £1,000 a-year to rent, to 
purchase ten times the cost.” And he adds, “‘ Being certain of 
the correctness of this statement, I have planted all the ground 
I have.” ; 

In this little book Mr. Burbidge points out briefly the best 
methods of cultivation, not only of fruit and culinary vegetables, 
but also of decorative plants, and in doing so gives us a good deal 
of interesting incidental information about early gardening, as 
well as that of the present day. His account of Mr. Varden’s 
great fruit-growing establishment at Pershore, and Mr. Beck- 
with’s plant-growing factory at Tottenham, as well as those of 
other specialists whose business it is to furnish the myriads of 
growing plants and cut-flowers which we see in Covent Garden 
and on the barrows of hawkers at every season of the year, 
will open up to many of our readers a fund of new ideas. 
The description of the central market itself, too, is well 
worth reading, as are the chapters upon the gardening 
industry abroad and the collateral industries of gardening. 
Indeed it would be difficult to find of its size a more use- 
ful or suggestive little book, or one which conveys so much 
information in a convenient form. Those who read it will 
not only be surprised at the prominent place which gardening 
holds as an industry in every part of the world, and the immense 
number of persons to whom it gives employment in some one or 





other of its many branches, but will, we hope, be led to see the 
far greater development to which horticulture ought to attain 
amongst ourselves, and the vast benefits which might accrue to 
many classes of our population, were public attention effectively 
drawn to this fascinating subject. 
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The Psalms; with Introductions and Critical Notes. By Rev. A. 0, 
Jennings and Rev. W. H. Lowe. Volume I. (Macmillan.)—This is g 
scholarly commentary on the Psalms, by two members of the University 
of Cambridge, and it deserves to be in the hands of every theological 
student. It puts in a convenient form the results of the researches of 
the best German commentators. Of all the Books of the Old Testament, 
the Psalter is perhaps the most interesting and important. It throws 
much light on the Hebrew national life, and there are more quotations 
from it in the New Testament than from any other book. The Psalms 
are the lyric poetry of the Jews. It is to be noted that all the poetry of 
the Bible is of the lyric order, and almost all of it is of a distinctly 
religious character. As might well be expected, many passages of the 
Psalms are obscure, and in the Authorised translation are quite un- 
intelligible. The Prayer-book version is more spirited and poetic, but 
our authors tell us that it is untrustworthy, as it often sacrifices sense 
to sound. Most of the English commentaries are utterly unscholarly, 
and are for the most part mere reproductions of the mystical and 
often nonsensical expositions of the Fathers, who were almost to a man 
quite ignorant of Hebrew. It is the Germans, of course, who have done 
most to put the interpretation of the Book on a rational footing. The 
Psalter, it seems, after the analogy of the Pentateuch, is divided in five 
portions ; and in the present volume we have two of these portions, 
the second ending with the beautiful 72nd Psalm, in which the glories 
of Solomon’s reign are commemorated. It seems that the divine titles 
of Elohim and Jehovah must not be taken, as Bishop Colenso thought 
they might, to indicate the dates of the Psalms in which they occur. 
Each word has its own proper signification, Elohim denoting, as we say, 
the “‘God of nature,” and Jehovah the “God of grace.” lohimis not 
rightly rendered as “shining,” as (Mr. Matthew Arnold has assumed), 
bat must be connected either with the name Z/, meaning “ strength,” 
or with the Arabic roots alaha, “to worship God,” and aliha, ‘to be 
afraid.” Psalms xliv., Ixiv., and lxxix. are probably to be assigned to the 
Maccabean era. The later Psalms have generally less originality and 
depth of thought than the earlier, while their style is smoother and more 
polished. The familiar 23rd Psalm, so grateful to us, from the calm and 
quiet confidence of its tone, was not, in our author’s opinion, written 
by David in his youth, but in the fullness of age, and it reflects 
the experience of a long, eventful life. Psalm li. which has always 
been regarded as the expression of David’s repentance, is too smooth to 
have been his composition, and the disparaging view it takes of sacrifice 
is an additional argument against his authorship. It is probably an 
ideal psalm, composed by some poet of a later age, in the person of David, 
and in its style of thought it resembles the prophetic writings. Our 
authors have given us an essay on the Messianic character of the Psalter 
and its relation to the New Testament. The theory of “ typology,” in 
its usual form, is discarded. Psalm cx., which speaks unmistakably 
of a higher than human kingship, is, indeed, strictly Messianic, but it 
stands alone in the Psalter. To multiply types and prophecies, as the 
mystical expositors do, is simply bewildering. If we are to call the 
lives of any of the Psalmists “typical,” we ought to mean that they 
present traits of character which are more fully illustrated in the life of 
Christ. On this principle, the quotations in the New Testament are to 
be interpreted. We can hardly doubt that most thoughtful readers of 
the Bible will acquiesce in the view on this subject which our authors 
have developed, and which is now, we believe, generally accepted. 

The Knot Tied: Marriage Ceremonies of all Nations; One Hour’s 
Reading. Remarkable Customs, Seasons and Holidays, Epithets and 
Phrases, &c. Meetings and Greetings, Salutations, Obeisances, and 
Courtesies of Nations. By William Tegg. (Tegg.)—These three 
volumes contain a great amount of curious and out-of-the-way infor- 
mation. As for reviewing them, in any proper sense of the term, it is 
quite out of the question. Perhaps we may say that the title which Mr. 
Tegg has given to the second of them isa misnomer. Doubtless it could be 
read through in an hour, but an hour so given would not be very pleasantly 
speut, and would bring about a rare jumble in the brain. This book, 
and the other books on the list, should be dipped into. A gentleman 
going to dine out might find topics of conversation, supposing he chose 
his company and his opportunities properly, which would give amuse- 
ment to his friends and a reputation for curious information to himself. 
Mr. Tegg’s explanations often remind us of the Scholiasts, who were 
accustomed to invent a legend or anecdote to account for expressions 
which they could not otherwise explain. We do not indeed suppose 
that Mr. Tegg has invented, but he has gone to those who did. We 
should judge that he himeelf has the accumulative rather than the 
critical faculty. 

Thoughts on Logic ; or the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. (Triibner) 
—This is a curious little essay, in which the author endeavours to show 
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that the different kinds of propositions may be better expressed than 

they have hitherto been by Hamilton, Thomson, De Morgan, and the rest. 

The S.N.LX. theory is not intended to be humourous, though the con- 

junction of letters might tend to excite amusement. Just as Aristotle's 

propositions were represented by the vowels A, EK, I, O, so the author 
represents his propositions by the letters in question. Of these, S. means 
substitutive, in the sense that the whole of one term may be substituted 
for the whole of the other. X. denotes exclusion, cither term being 
entirely excluded from the other, in the manner of a universal negative 
proposition. N. denotes inclusion, the whole of one term being congruent 
with only a part of the other. Lastly, I. stands for intersection, meaning 
that parts only are congruent, and parts only are incongruent. Under 
these four kinds of relationship, the author thinks that all propositional 
relations may be classed; but six relationships of partialities are ap- 
parently developed out of these four. Two of these relations of partialities 
are, in the author’s opinion, new, and have not previously been dis- 
criminated by logicians. The notation of propositions, having been fixed 
and explained, is applied to the representation of syllogisms ; but we 
should get into too great technicalities were we to attempt to follow the 
matter out. To say the least, the essay is ingenious, and shows some 
facility in the invention of notation. We are not at all sure that the 
system proposed is not as good as those of some celebrated logicians. 
At the same time, it is questionable whether it is really of use. It 
belongs to the Hamiltonian rather than the Boolian style of logic, and 
even if comparable with the notation of Hamilton, will be useless if Boole’s 
views prove to be correct. Moreover, we quite disagree with the author's 
statement (p. 69) that his system “seems to provide for the expres- 
sion of all of which we can be conscious, and to trace the laws of thought 
that certify the truth of our conclusions.” The existence of disjunctive 
propositions appears to be overlooked altogether, so that a large part of 
the arguments both of common life and of science are left out in the 
cold, The author’s logical reading does not strike us as extensive, and 
his style of writing is sometimes inaccurate. What does he mean, for 
instance, by saying (p. 8) “that reciprocity of relation is the true 
converse of any proposition?” Here aconcrete term is affirmed of an 
abstract one. The a priori presumption of probabilities is altogether 
against any new attempt to treat logical relations, but logical readers 
who are dissatified with all previous existing systems should not neglect 
an essay like the present, which is both ingenious and acute. 

The Rector of Oxbury. A Novel. By James B, Baynard. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—Mr. Baynard strictly confines the action of his story to the 
sayings and doings of a small Dissenting community, and the upshot of 
it all is the secession to the Church of England of the long-suffering 
minister of the Grange-Street congregation; to which step he is won 
partly by hisown experience of the workings of Dissent, and partly by the 
example and influence of the Rector of Oxbury. Regarded merely as a 
story, this book is not very attractive, though it is readable, and the 
author’s style is good; but it has considerable interest as a testimony 
against Dissent in its social aspects, and a revelation of the interior life 
of certain sects, whose ministers are their servants in a servile and irri- 
tating sense unsuspected by the world outside these communities. Poor 
Philip Holland’s sufferings cannot fail to awaken commiseration, and 
there is something pitiable as well as ludicrous in the proscription which 
is directed against his good and charming wife, because she belongs to 
another sect, and had her banns called *‘in church.” The “deacons” 
are perhaps not so amusing as Mrs. Oliphant’s Carlingford worthies, but 
Mr. Copperfox and Mr. Flint are well drawn, in their sturdy narrow- 
mindedness, and the bitter badness of their deeds in the supposed 
course of their duty. We do not, however, think Mr. Baynard need 
have drowned the two obstructives, merely to add a touch of mag- 
nanimity to Philip Holland’s character. 

History of the Bengal Artillery. By Francis W. Stubbs. Vols I. and IJ. 
(Henry 8. King and Co.)—The history of the Bengal Artillery began 
unluckily. The first company was raised in 1749, was at Calcutta 
when that place was captured by Suraj-ud-Daulah, and lost forty-five 
men in the Black Hole, It was raised to its complement at the begin- 
ning of the following year, and took part in the vengeance which was 
exacted at Plassey in Jano, Plassey was, as Major Stubbs says, “ till the 
final advance to storm the entrenchment, almost entirely an artillery 
engagement,” and he rightly complains of the injustice which omitted 
the Bengal Artillery from the list of corps which were permitted to 
reckon it among their decorations. This was part of the preposterous 
jealousy of the Scientific Corps, of which proofs come across us in reading 
these volumes (we find Clive administering a severe rebuke to an 
officer of the Line for declining to serve under a senior officer from 
the Artillery), and which can hardly be said to be extinct even now. 
From that time, the Bengal Artillery bore its share in all the wars, great or 
little, which were fought in or near its own region of India. Its oper- 
ations, indeed, were not confined within these limits. It was present at 
Seringapatam and in Burmah, and was even sent to Mauritius and the Nile. 
Throughout this varied career, Major Stubbs follows the corps, with an 
industry and a care that are beyond all praise. The details of every 


the author has always borne it in mind, Not only does it pay a debt 
justly due, but it gives an interest to the narrative of numberless oper- 
ations which would otherwise be wanting. The second volume brings 
us no further than the “ Second Siege of Bhurtpore,” in 1826. We hope 
that this very moritorous work will meet with such encouragement as 
will induce the author to continue it over to our own times, or rather 
to the date when the “ Bengal” became part of the * Royal” Artillery. 
It was a glorious century of service, not always well rewarded, though 
sometimes an Artillery officer would come in for a good thing, as at the 
capture of the fort of Bijigarh, belonging to Chet Singh, Rajah of Benares 
where the captain of Artillery present got, as his share of the prize- 
money, more than twenty thousand rupees, and three lieutenants half 
as much each. But then the major in command, an officer of the Line, 
received nearly three hundred thousand. There are no such days now; 
the hill tribes, which give our Indian troops most of their fighting, are 
nuts harder to crack, and with kernels not so rich.—The History of 
the Rifle Brigade, By Sir William H. Cope. (Chatto and Windus.) 
When we compare Sir William Cope’s work with that of Major Stubbs, 
it seems to have the advantage of more recent, nearer, and on the whole, 
more famous events. The “Rifle Brigade” was first formed in 1800. 
It was originally a corps d'élite, the full strength of five hundred, which 
it originally had, having been selected out of fifteen regiments. It 
served in the north of Spain before it was actually embodied, and not 
long afterwards in Nelson’s fleet at Copenhagen. In 1805 the 2nd Bat- 

talion was formed. After othor services, less glorious or less fortunate, 

part of the Brigade embarked for Portugal. This part was afterwards 
considerably increased, and from that date throughout the whole of the 
Peninsular campaigns, the Riflemen bore a conspicuous part. There 
was not a single action in which they did not take an active share, 

excepting only Salamanca, where they were held in reserve. Nearly one 

hundred and fifty pages out of the five hundred of Sir W. Cope’s volume 

are occupied with the narrative of the Brigade’s services under Lord 

Wellington, services which, if they did not surpass thoso of all other 

regiments, certainly were not themselves surpassed. A 3rd Battalion 

had at this time been formed. The three were together for a time before 

St. Sebastian, and there, on the nineteenth anniversary of the embodi- 
ment of the corps, the first “regimental dinner” was held, on the 

heights of St. Barbara, a piece of greensward with a trench dug round 
it serving asa table. In 1814, part of the 2nd Battalion went to New 
Orleans. In the following year the Brigade fought at Quatre Bras and 

Waterloo. Some interesting anecdotes, and such anecdotes, we may 
say, abound throughout the volume—are told of the adventures of various 
officers and men during these days. Ono of the most curious is an 
instance of “ compensation,” which the author would have hesitated to 
relate, but for the unexceptional authority which is given for it :—“ Of 
Worsley, Kincaid relates that he had at Badajoz received a shot in his 
ear, which came out at the back of his neck, which, on his recovery, 
had the effect of turning his head to the right; and that now he re- 
ceived exactly a similar wound in the left ear, the ball coming out near 
the exit of the former, which restored his head to its original position.” 
The total strength of the Brigade present at Waterloo was about fifteen 
hundred. Of these, sixty were killed, while the wounded were,—officers, 
thirty-two; and non-commissioned officers and rank and file, three 
hundred and thirty-six. A long period of peace followed, the first 
active service being in Kaffraria. Then came the Crimea and the 
Indian Mutiny. We notice that the writer, though mentioning Lieu- 
tenant Tryon’s gallant capture of the Rifle-pits (a feat which called 
forth the unusual compliment of a general order from the French 
commander-in-chief), says nothing of what we remembor to have read 
of this officer’s marvellous shooting at the battle of Inkermann, where he 
was said to have killed more than fifty men. The 1st Battalion was 
ordered to Canada at the timo of the Mason and Slidell scare, 
Finally the 2nd Battalion went to Ashantee. The special use of the 
Brigade as a corps using arms of precision has now passed away, but 
the glories of such a history as Sir W. Cope has related so well will 
never be forgotten, and can hardly fail to be an appreciable force when 
the “ Rifle Brigade” shall bo called upon to serve again. 
A Constant Heart, By the Hon. Mrs. E. W. Chapman. (Henry §, 
King and Co.)—Mrs. Chapman has taken some pains to give her story 
the local colour and the social tone of English country life, in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. She has ‘read-up” the period, and 
until she nears the close of the narrative, when she casts away such 
restraints, she adopts with some success the homely turns of phrase 
and the old uses of pronouns and adjectives which are to be found in 
the letters of ordinarily educated persons of that time. Perhaps she 
makes her heroine and her heroine’s mother a little too ignorant in 
book-learning for their station in life, which was that of gentlefolk of 
old descent, though of diminished fortune; but at least she makes 
them good and useful women, and gives a carefully-studied picture 
of the household discipline of those days,—a picture at which 
young ladies who read her novel will doubtless stare. They 
will probably be amused also at the notion of a lady being 





engagement are given, and where the event was of any importance, are 
illustrated with maps and plans. We find, too, the records of heroic | 
deeds, not prominent enough to be included in history (except, we ought 
to say, when Mr, Kinglake writes), but yet fully deserving of somo re- | 
membrance, This is one of the special uses of books of this kind, and 


carried off by a daring lover, in a coach and four, with an 
armed escort, and held in durance in “a castle in Cornwall;” but 
Mrs. Chapman has authority for that seemingly wild flight of fancy. 
The book, without being remarkably clever, is interesting, and the 
lover, who has a constant heart, and dies of the supposed falsehood and 
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disgrace of his innocent lady-love, is really a fine fellow. His stedfast- 
ness is a little too much insisted upon, but it is shown as well as stated, 
and one likes him, A strain of quiet, practical piety“in the story 
which is refreshing, and altogether, A Constant Heart makes more 
impression, and that impression of a pleasanter kind, than one is accus- 
tomed to derive from novels of the avowedly sentimental order. 

Crying for Vengeance. A Novel. By Ellen C. Clayton, author of 
6 Queens of Song,” &. (Tinsley Brothers.)—We have read this un- 
usually voluminous novel from the first page to the last conscientiously, 
and—having found it singularly unintelligible at an early stage—with 
@ determination not to be beaten by a story however hazy, or a style 
however involved. We have, however, to acknowledge ourselves 
beaten,—we are unable to trace Miss Clayton’s meaning in this won- 
derful medley, to discover who is who, or what is what, or where is where 
There is a murder, and the victim’s grandmother, a grand old French 
lady, whose fortunes undergo vicissitudes as unaccountable as every- 
thing else in the story, cries for vengeance upon the murderer, who, with 
surprising naturalness, afterwards lodges in the same honse with the 
victim’s ‘grandma’ and sister. The sister, Lucille—a wondrous creature, 
who, being a French girl, is also an English baroness—is h opelessly in- 
comprehensible from first tolast. She marries the murderer, who is the 
chief enigma of the book. He has a respectable father, and employs 
successful chantage upon an eminent jeweller in the City; he occupies 
mean lodgings as Tom Dallas, and captivates county society as Sir 
Thomas Gervoise; all the time his real name is, if one can be sure of 
anything in connection with him, Wynstyn. He never does a rational 
action or utters a reasonable sentiment, but perhaps the profoundest 
puzzle of all is why he should have killed the grandson of the French 
lady who cries for vengeance, and on her death-bed utters ‘ terrible 
blasphemies.” He is the least interesting as well as the least compre- 
hensible of villains, and the novel is dull and vulgar. Its pages are 
studded with titles, and all the Ladies So-and-so invariably snatch up 
rich lace shawls on the most agitating occasions. Blood is alwaysa 
* crimson tide ”; nobody eats his or her dinner, people “‘ partake of the 
viands set before them.” A sliding panel and a mysterious foreigner 
are among the mysteries of the story, and when the villain is dead, the 
author gives utterance to the following remarkable sentiment:—‘ Oh, 
well for you and for me, my brother, that we can, with tolerably easy 
consciences, and with a Samaritan consideration for the shortcomings 


.of our neighbours, kneel down and cry, ‘ May God have mercy upon us, 


miserable sinners!’” Miserable sinners with even tolerably easy 
consciences present a novel idea to the mind of the reader, and a puzzle 
the more among the enigmas of the book. 

The Gospel in Bohemia. By G. Jane Whateley. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —We have in this volume a short but interesting sketch of the 
history of the Christian Church in Bohemia down to the fatal battle of 
the Weissenberg in 1620. The greater part of the book consists of the 
story of the persecution of the Protestant party in Bghemia after that 
battle, and the extinction of Protestantism in those lands. The story is 
abridged from the old chronicle in Latin, compiled by Amos Comminius, 
Bishop of the Bohemian Brethren’s Church, and is full of interest and 
pathos. <A brief account is added of the resuscitation of this crushed 
Church, through the labours of Count Zinzendorf and others, and its 
re-establishment as the Moravian Church. This little book deserves a 


wide popularity. 
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Goodrich (F. B.), Sea and its Famous Sailors, 12mo, cloth (Gall & Inglis) 3/0 
Harte (B.), My Friend the Tramp, 12mo, boards .......... --(Routledge) 10 


Hibberd (S.), The Amateur Kitchen-Garden, cr 8vo, cloth . = roombrid, ge) 6/0 
Hope (A. R.), The Old Tales of Chivalry Retold, 12mo, cloth ...(Gall & Tnglis) 26 





Hughes (W.), Modern Atlas of the Earth, new edition, folio, cloth aati (Warne) 12/6 
Jacobi (M. P.), The Question of Rest during Menstruation, 8vo (Smith, = 12/0 
Jacquemart (A.), History of Ceramic Art, royal 8vo, cloth ........ +seeeee(S. Low) 28/0 
Jael, and other Sermons, by S. T. U., cr 8vo, cloth ........ «-«-(Miller, Norwich) 16 
Kaufmann (R. T.), Things = Ought to Kuow About Yourself . --(Partridge) 2/6 
King (J.), Interest Tables at Five iw Cent., new edition, 8V0.......0+..006 (Tegg) 76 
Lever (C.), Davenport Dunn, Vol. 1, cr 8vo, ‘cloth . aS ..(Routledge) 3/6 
Little Sunbeam's Album, 4to, cloth” rs 5/0 
Manning (Rev. S.), English Pictures, royal 8vo, cloth ........+...+++: TS.) 8 


Marryat (R.), Wives and Mothers, 12mo, cloth a finish rds) 3/6 
Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1877, 12mo ..... es Conf. Office) 1/9 















Murphy (G. J.), Commentary of the Book of Psalms, BVO ........0.cee0000 (Clark) 12 
Norton (A. T.), Examiner in Anatomy, 12m0.............s000+ © @unith, Elder, & Co,) 5/0 
Once a Week, 4th Series, Vol. 6, roy 8vo -.(Office) 6/6 
Payne (A. G.), Common-sense Papers on Cookery, 12mo ........ excocnseed ’;.(Cassell) 2/6 
Payne (E. J.), History of the European Colonies, 18mo .., (Macmillan) 4/6 
Practical Thoughts, &c., for Sisters of Charity, 18mo ........ (J. Hodges) 2/¢ 
Round About London, Historical, Archwological, &., Notes............(Stauford) 2/0 
Saxby (J. M.), Rock-Bound, a Tale of the Shetland Isles, cr 8VO ...... (Menzies) 1/0 
School Drill, a Manual, 3rd Edition, 12mo (Hamilton) 1/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Vols. 7 to 12, 18mo ........« (Bradbury)—each 10 
Selections from Writings of Author of * ‘Schonberg- Cotta Family” (Daldy &Co.) 6/6 


Sterndale (R. A.), Seonee, or Camp Life, &c., 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth (S. Low) 21 
Stevenson (J.), Civilisation of South-Eastern Africa, 8vo, am = Maricheey 2/6 
Stobart (J. W. H.), Islam and its Founders, 12mo, cloth ......... 8.P.0.K.) 2/6 
The Student-Killer, cr 8vo, sewed ( Menzi 1/0 
Taylor (F.), Primer of Pianoforte- Playing, 18mo, cloth adteel (Macmillan) 10 
Thorpe (T. E.), Manual of Inorganic Chemistry, voll , cloth ...(Collins) 3/0 
Three Wishes (The), by M. E. B., square cloth .... —_ & Varran) 1/6 
Trower (W. J.), Short Comments on the Book of . (Hatchards) 5/0 
Two Tales of Married Life, 3 vols cr 8vo, cloth...........000+.4« oS oset & Blackett) 31/6 
Tytler (A. F.), Leila, or the Island, in England and at Home ......(Hatchards) 5/6 
Wesley's Hymns, and New Supplement, with Tunes (Wesleyan er ron 3/0 
Williams (M.). Hinduism, 12mo, cloth P.C.K.) ad 
Wormell (R.), Shilling School Arithmetic with Answers, 12mo, —_, (Murby) 16 
Yates (M. T.), Pupil-Teacher’s Examination Papers, 12mo, cloth (J. Heywood) 1/6 
























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. —— Quarterly. 
Including postage to any ames of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... £1 8 CareeeeOlt 3.....0 7 2 
Including Seong to any “part” “of America, 
a. jermany, India, China (vid South- 
ampton 110 6.....015 3.....0 7 8 
Including saaiun to “India, ‘ke. (vid Brindisi) .. a 2) eee if 6.4.0 8 6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 









Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column,,...ccccoccsssoees i 16 6 
Half-Page.......cccccscsceees emenupes « 5 5 O| Half-Column ...., 115 0 
Quarter-Page ..........ccccesees une OFF 6 Quarter-Column.. sccocenncecccconss © 29 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








8 JANOS.— 
APERIENT WATER. 
SUPERSEDES CASTOR OIL, PILLS, and DRAUGHTS 
Price 1s 6d and 2s per bottle. A wine-glassful a dose. 
Of all Chemists. 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 
L sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 
preparations now offered to the public, ROWLAND'S ODJONTO stands pre- 
eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 
giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 91 per box. 
The genuine Odonto has the words “A. Rowland and Sons” in red ink on the 
Government Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowland's Odonto. 
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HRISTY COLLECTION, BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 

NOTICE is hereby given that in consequence of the 
contemplated removal of a portion of the Christy 
Collection from its temporary place of deposit at 103 
Victoria Street, Westminster, the Collection will be 
closed until further notice. 

J. WINTER JONES, +? Librarian. 

_ British Museum, September 15, 1877 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills gabe at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the reeeipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be aacortained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 








HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 


On Monday, and during the week, at 7, BARBAZON. 
—At 8, ENGLAND in the DAYS of CHARLES the 
SECOND. Messrs. S. Emery, J. Fernandez, W. 
Terriss, E. F, Edgar, Pennington, A. Glover, H. 
Collard, &c. Mesdames Leighton, Gertrude Doré, 
A. Murray, Harriet Coveney, D'Arcy, and Louise 
Willes.—At 10.45, the OUNSORIPTION. Messrs. C. 
Lauri and F. Sims; Miss Kate Hamilton, &c.—Prices 
from Sixpence to £5 5s. Box-office open from 10 till 
5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 

Maiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musical, Optical, 
and Spectacular Ente’ written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq. ; given by “Mr. George Buckland.—DEATH 
os the TUMBLER, a Scientific Lecture, with interesting 
Experiments by Professor Gardner.—The RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with Dissolving Views and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most mysterious, 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, aud all modern comforts, Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by a 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a RTA. 
LOGUE gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro Plate. 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Dish Covers, Bedding & Bed Hangings, 
Hot-Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bed-room Cabinet Farni- 
Marble Chimney-pieces, ture, 





Kitchen Ranges, and Drawing- 

Lamps and liers, room do., 

Tea Trays, Urns, and | Chimneyand Pier Glasses, 
Kettles. Turnery Goo 

Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils. 

Table Cutlery, 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
t, W.; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, W.; 





weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever wi 

conducted by the Pulytechnic Medium. — The 
WONDERS oF NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
the Oxyhydrogen ene and explained by Mr. 
J. L. King.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and 
Children under ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and from 


7 to 10, 





Stree 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. 'Manufactories : 84 Newman 
Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, London. The cost of 
deliv: goods to the most distant parts of the 
Gates liom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 
. BURTON will always undertake delivery at & 
fixed rate. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


On the 28th inst. will be ready, price 1s, Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Miss MisanTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Iilus- 
trated by A. Hopkins. 
THE GORILLA AND OTHER APES. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 
A ForGoTTeN TURKISH NATION IN Evrore. By Karl 
Blind. 
SAVAGE POLITICAL LIFE. J.A. Farrer. 
A Mopgt DemaGocus. By H. Barton Baker. 
LivinGsTontA. By F. A. Edwards. With a Map. 


TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


On the 28th inst., = be ready, price 1s, with Four 


Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THE Wortd WELL Lost. 
Illustrated by H. French. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTELLATION FIGURES. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 
G. L. Seymour. 


Wuere's BAsy? Illustrated »* FS ng 
y Frederic yle. 


A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN. 

THE FIRE BRIGADE. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
Some RANDOM NOTES OF AN IDLE EXOURSION. 
Mark Twain. 
By Dr. Charles Mackay. 


LA BELLA MorTE. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur 


Hopkins. 


By E. Lynn Linton. 


By 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


“ There has certainly been nothing so good as this 
study ever written on the Bronté’s; and as a piece of 
critical analysis, it must be placed very high.”— 
Athenzum. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


“A thoroughly readable and clever novel, full of 
various interests—judiciously brought together and 
skilfully sustained—rich in incident, movement, and in 
strokes that show knowledge of character and close- 
ness of observation The novel is fresh and healthy, 
and there is amusement to be derived from every 
gbapter of it."— World. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL. 
IDALIA. PUCK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
CECILCASTLEMAINE'S | _ SHOES. 

GAGE. SIGNA. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. | IN A WINTER CITY. 


Crown Svo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, price 6s 
each. 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS. Popular 
Stories by the best Authors. Mostly Illustrated 
—by Sir John Gilbert, George du Maurier, W. 
Small, A. Hopkins, 8S. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, 
Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 


ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE and SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

The DE\D SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 
MISS or MRS. By Wilkie Collins. 

The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 
The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 

The LAW and the LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 
FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 
es ENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 


nton. 

The EVIL EYE. By K. S. Macquoid. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. 
OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. 
HALVES. By James Payn. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. By John Saunders. 
The LION in the PATH. By John Saunders. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Walter Besant 

and James Rice. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Besant and Rice. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By Besant and Rice. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. By Besant and Rice. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By Besant and Rice. 
The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. By Besant and Rice. 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUABE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 





ANTED, at once, as DAILY 
GOVERNESS, to undertake the education to 
THREE LITTLE GIRLS, aged % 8, and 9, a gentle- 
woman of cultivated mind and liberal views. One 
trained to teach and who cares for literature for its own 
sake would be appreciated.—Apply by letter, stating 
's Library 





OTICE.— ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 27th 
SESSION will begin on Monday, October 1. Pro- 
spectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, REOPEN S September 18. 








Reference kindly permitted to Colo nel E. G. Bulwer, 
R. Heath, Esq., M P.,and Rear-Admiral Maxse, whose 
Sons are in the School. 

SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HOUSE 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals ; 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School will REOPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 27th. Fees, Three, Four, 


and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For f r 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


LASSES.—The Sister of a Physician, 
J) residing near Cavendish Square, provides 
Board and Lodging for Young Ladies attending 
Classes at the Colleges. Assistance in preparation 
given.—Address, * Z.Z.,”" Mr. HOLMES, Chapel Place, 
Oxford Street, W. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS. — Gentle- 

men who propose to be Candidates for Cadet- 
ships in the Royal Military College will be permitted 
to pa themselves for preliminary Examination 
on the 17th October and following day, provided they 
apply to the Secretary, Civil rvice Commission, 
London, S.W., before September 26. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20a 
year) to be com: for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 144. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossal! School, Fleetwood. 
NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Students of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 
Particulars as to rent of rooms, eT Me: 
ms:y be obtained ou application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


SS Rev. H. 

HUNTINGDON, B.A., assisted by a resident 
French and German Tutor, prepares FOUR PUPILS 
for the Public Schools and Examinations. Boys who 
may not be strong enough for public school life, or 
who need special attention, are thoroughly grounded 
in the Classics, while at the same time they acquire 
three Modern Languages.—Terms, £10 a month. 
Address, CHAPLAIN, Leghorn ; or,“ G. H.,” Tenby 
Rectory, 8S. Wales. 


NSTRUCTION by CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.—Ladies who wish for Guidance 
in Self-improvement, or to test the efficiency of 
the Home ucation of their Daughters, are re- 
commended to make trial of a System of Teaching 
and of Examination by letter, carried on by Tutors, 
under a Committee of Ladies.« Preparation, if desired, 
for the Edinburgh Local Examination. 

Apply, ‘‘ DELTA,” Post Office, Lasswade, N.B. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 

The SESSION 1877-78 will begin on THURSDAY, 
October 11. 
TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by OPEN COMPETITION in October next. Candi- 
dates to send their names to Miss Martineau, at the 
College, before September 20. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, 
boarding, &c., to be had at the College. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


EASIDE EDUCATION for GIRLS, 
kK DYSART HOUSE, Atlantic Terrace, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 

Miss E. MARTIN (daughter of the late Rev. S. 
Martin, of Trowbridge), wishes to receive a limited 
number of Pupils as BOARDERS, to whom she is 
prepared to offer a comfortable and cheerful home, 
with excellent educational advantages. A few deli- 
cate children requiring sea-air and careful attention 
can also be occasionally admitted as temporary resi- 
dents, The house is pleasantly situated near the sea, 

















and is sheltered from the north and east. Miss E. 
Martin holds Certificates from the Bedford College, 
London, and has lient ti jals from the 





parents of former pupils at Edgbaston—For terms 
and particulars apply to Miss E. MARTIN, Conigre 
Parsonage, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


| EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
Miss LUDLOW, with the sanction of the 
Council, receives as Boarders Young Ladies who 
attend the Classes at the Leeds’ Girls High School, 
and superintends the ay ey of their Lessons. 
Terms for board, 54 Guineas per annum. This 
includes everything except medical attendance. e 
terms for the School Courre are from 12 to 18 Guineas 
per annum, according to the age of the p' 











Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


u 
The School Course provides a Sond. —~ SR 
and includes instruction in Latin, Modern La 


May 
| RAILWAY PASSENG ASS 


age, salary required, &., to “ R.," T 
Poon hea w opping’ , 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End.—The SES- 
SION 1877-78 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
Ist, 1877, when a Conversazione will be held at 8 p.m. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and 
£20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Entries on or before 
me 20th. A to Lectures and Hospital Prac- 
guineas one t, or 100 guineas 
' three instalments. All Rovident and other Hospital 
Sopeieepect oe ~ 4 The Resident Appointments 
t of five House- ~~) — House-Sargeons, 
one Accouchearship ; also two Dresserships and two 
Maternity Assistantships. The London is 
now in direct communication by rail and tram with 


stitial R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 
EAD MISTRESS. 


The yg A! of the WYGGESTON HOS- 
PITAL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Leicester, desire to receive 
applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of their 

ew School, which will be opened at or about Easter 

next. 
The Head Mistress will receive a fixed salary of 
£100 @ year, and head-money after the rate of €2 for 
each girl up to one hundred,and £1 for each girl above 
that number. The School will accommodate about 
There is no house of residence. 





ap) 
urther information and copies of the Scheme of 
the Endowed Schoo! Commissioners may be obtained 
of the Clerk, to whom applications, with testimonials, 
must be forwarded on or before Saturday, the 10th day 
of November next. Candidates are requested not to 
canvass._—By order of the ee 
A. H. BURGESS, Olerk. 
Berridge Street, Leicester, 
Sept. 11, 1877. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION, 1877-78. 

The SESSION of the FAOULTY of MEDIOINE 

troduc- 





will commence on MONDAY, October 1. In 
tory Lecture at 3p.m., by John Williams, M.D. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS ana 
LAWS (including the me my of Fine-Arts) will 
begin on TUESDAY, October 2. Introductory Lecture 
at 3 p.m., by Professor Alfred Goodwin, M.A. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE 
(including the Department of the Applied Sciences) wit 

n on TUESDAY, October 2. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the of Seven 

and Sixteen will REOPEN on TUESDAY. September 


25 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarshi 
and Prizes open to competition by Students may 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be 
held at the College, on the 27th and 28th of September, 

The College is close to the er-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes ’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ae ee i eine ol GEORGE WILLIAM LOV: 

A 
Secretaries { /Oi1N J. BROOMFIELD. 

AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
: INSURANCE OFFIOE, New Bri Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. _ 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 

ISSUED upon Adelaide-and the principal towns in 

South Australia. Bills tiated and collected. 

Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


DELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
OROSS, 8.W. 
The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETE and EXCEP- 
ay security to = —y iio 
‘or Pros ses, Forms 0! , &e., to 
din ROBERT OC. TUCKER, Soon 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
be provided inst by a Policy of the 
The Oldestand Largest Aceidental Assure -——- 1 
e Oldestan rgest jenta! urance le 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been aN 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by 
Weekly /Jlowance in the event of Injury, 
secured at moderate 











anda 
may be 
ums. 





Mathematics, Chemistry, Drawing, and Class NSing- 
ing. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only 


extras. 
NEXT TERM commences on the 24th inst. 
Address, Miss LUDLOW, St. James's Lodge, Le eds. 


a 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


nts, or 
64 CO) LONDON. 
J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Srm,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
etruction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that Pa have obtained her Majesty’ 's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
2 tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3lstr DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 














The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 


Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1, The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the petasigihe adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877, E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


LAND DEBENTURES AT FIVE PER CENT. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION 
are now Prepared to Issue LAND DEBENTURES, bearing Interest as above. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had at the 
BANKERS: 

CITY BANK, Lonpony, and its Branches. 
THE ALLIANCE BANK. 
THE HIBERNIAN BANK, Dusty, and its Branches. 


And at the Offices of the LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION, 113 Cannon Srreer, 
Lonpon, E.C.; and through any Stock and Share Broker. 


NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 




















ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says : 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREEOASTLES.'* 
Bold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 


ade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 

WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 
ACHOICE COMBINATION OF FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and 7 a Packets, 

eg aes by our Name and Trade 

and H. WILLS, Wholesale ond Export 


ok Bristol and SI ing 


ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole i gre < the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SA UOCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 
Uncdulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendis! 
Square (late 6 Edwards — Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZEN BY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenb yy.” 


CURES of ean *~ ASTHMA, COUGHS, 


R. Locock’s PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Williamson, 9 South 
Street, Scarborough: “I have seen their beneficial 
effect for years; in cases of consumption, asthma, 
coughs, &c., their effects are most wonderful."—They 
give instant relief, and rapidly cure asthma, consump- 
tion, bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all 
hysterical and nervous complaints, and taste plea- 
santly. Sold by all Druggists, at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 
and lls per box. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 
Have REMOVED their Lock and Safs Business to 
New and Extensive Premises, 
128 Queen Vicrorta Srreet, E.O0. 
Mlustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


-CARSON’S PAINT. - 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern. 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 


2cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LAB)UR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 








By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 
ae Catalogues 
post free from 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer an: , Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Gouboered” Street, 


Leicester Square, Lond on. 


FOR BLANC- MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS' DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
*“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeETH a PEARL- 
ue WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1s 6d 
JOHN GOSNELL and O00O.'S Toilet and Nursery 


Powder, celebrated for its purity. 
AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 

its prietine hue, no matter at what age 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO: ‘s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 
‘IXURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


AMIL 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIn, 1868. 

















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 








the wearer. 
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Be and 0O’S SOUPS. 





—e PROVISIONS, and 


CENTURY will contain 
Fa t Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


Lord STRATFORD DE REDOLIFFE. 














ORK and GAME PIES; also, ie THOMAS BRA rie 
SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, Pro (OLtPPORD. MYERS. 
non 
: bauer SOUP, and _ other Mr. FE OUDE. 
for INVALIDS.| Br SRR, BROWN. 
S? ECIALTIES for . | Mr. FREDERIO HARRISON. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 





PRIZE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL areca 
1876. JURORS' AWARD 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is ore 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


a LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure vid spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—"“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in pantensnne to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and Day may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior Essence o| 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
mee been Manufactured only by them for more than 
a ae at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
on.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S. 


n consequence of rious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
laced on every bottle of 
STERSHIRE SAUCE, 
ro woe which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Onosse 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
~. . Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A ed m Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING- 
CATALOGUES POST 4 "188 STRAND. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 














which ORCES' 








MEDAL WHISKY 


Henry 8. KinG and Oo., London. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The OCTOBER Number of THE NINETEENTH 
butions from 


1189 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL » ee 


Two ales of Married Life: Hard 


EAR, by GeorGiana M. Crark; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. OC, STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 
NKS. 3 vols. 


“The construction is and the characters are 
Consistently and ly drawn." —John Bull. 


Only a Love-Story. By Im 


Durrus Harpy. 8 vols. 





No. 216, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


GRouP OF THE ODYSSEY. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
2. _— MUSGRAVE. 


Marquis OF HALIFAX. By the Hon. Hugh F. 
Elliot. 


IL. Plants 


6. THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA. By K. M. Thordén. 
7. LA GRANDE DAME DE L’ANCIEN 
Augusta Cadogan. 
TITLE-PAGE, CONTENTS, &C. 
‘MacMILLaN and 1 Co., » London. 


AMERICAN Seat AL 
PRIZE ME 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such 4 tana '—Food, 
Water, and Air, id Air, edited by Dr. Hassa 


RY’S EXTRACT “a 00t COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
me sepecieeus oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
rr 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 


p= TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 

The best for Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Recommended as “ The most refreshing and agree- 
able balm for the Skin” by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 
(Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.) 


And invariably used by the 


Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


REMARKABLE, bay wy! sa INDEED. 
are th 
AMPLOUGH'S. PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin D t, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the a Sold by Chemists. 
“ FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED I[RON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and Oxygen combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble fy. drate of Peroxide of Iron."—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengade's Repo rt. 

Prepared - Raoul, Bravais, and Co., 13 Rue La- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—8 Idol ‘Lane, Tower 
Street, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate or 
disturb the digestive organs, and nelther injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It bas no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for a!] continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been > 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices. 

full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with jon 
measure, complete. N.B.—The full-size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see label on each bottle. 


























200 Medical gentlemen to be the most 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resistin, wer is supplied 
by the MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A ptive 
circular may be had, and the —— (which cannot r 
to fit) forwarded by post, on erence 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; e free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJobn White, 
Post-office, a. 


LASTICSTOCKINGS,  KNEE- CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
nsive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
Tice 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; 


inex 


ing. 


and show evidence of their sympathy; 


are so fr 
months. 
ingly into the region of the liver, and the 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the 

body all Hurtful Impurities, aid digestion, and 
keep the bowels regular. Persons who are suffering 
from headache or eT are particularly recom- 
mended to try oP A. ’S PILLS. They have never 
been known ~ fail in affording immediate relief.— 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 
= in family packets,11s each. Directions with each 


i. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 
—Sick headache and various nervous disorders 
are remarkably liable to occur at this season of 
year, for scarcely any function of the human body 
some incon when fervent heat during 
the day is succeeded by chilly evenings. The liver, 
the brain, and the skin are the organs most sus- 
ceptible of being affected, and if either the one or the 
of er be #0, the other almost invariably 8; - yy 
&e., 





that sick headaches, biliousness, pimples, blo 
uent during the late summer and autumn 
The Ointment should be rubbed goseener- 





postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 
London. 





simulianeously taken internally will soon rectify the 
existing mischief. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


1, THE DOMINIONS OF ODYSSEUS, AND THE ISLAND 
By the Right Hon. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 


3. A New MANUSCRIPT OF GEORGE SAVILE, First 


4. THB COLOURS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By A. R. 
5. GIBRALTAR: FORTRESS OR COLONY? By T.H.S. 
Escott. 


éGIME. By Lady 


“A ™ 
very Sadie stip sere ead, love-story, which, how. 


ever, —_ nol 
of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDEB FRASER. 
“A bright, pleasant, and nr ll story.”— Post. 


Maud Leslie. Lady Charles 


THYNNE, re Pu! I a Bi 
‘ext week. 





HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Gt. Marlborough Street. 





This day is published. 


GREAT CAMPAIGNS, 


A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL MILITARY 
OPERATIONS WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACES IN EUROPE 
FROM 1796 TO 1870. 

Edited from the Lectures and Writings of the late 
Major C. ADAMS, 
Professor of —, Jatt Colleges the Royal Military 


By Captain C. COOPER KING, 

R.M, Artillery ; ree * of Tactics, Royal Military 
lege. 

In octavo, with Maps, price 1és. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





ROMANISM AMONGST the CL 
UIS CUSTODIET CUSTODES? 
or, "Tis Twelve Years Since. 
The substance of a Debate which took lace in 
the House of Lords the 16th June, 1865. ith an 
fry! 6d; or post free, 64d. 


Introduction by Lord Espury. 8vo, 6d. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Now TAL, 
pees. TY: a Sermon Preached 
in the Cathedral, omens, on Zuastee, sage 
7th, 1877, before the British Medica by 
Bishop of be, 





JAMES Fraser, D.D., 
Published by request, and sold by SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., London; and J. E. CORNISH, 33. 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Now ready. . 8vo, cloth extra, price Is 

A N The DUCTION ‘to LOGIC. 

o “4 Questions for Examination. Bd 

W.H.S.M. Edited by Maurice CO, Hime, M.A. 
Scholar and Moderator, Trinity College, Dublin ; need 
Master of Foyle Coll Londonderry. 
Dublin: SULLIVAN BrotHers. London : ~emeeeen 
ADAMS, and Company ; and all Booksellers 


w ready, price Is; by post, Is 81d, 

HE BURIALS BILL: a Fragment of 
an Seabed Tragedy. 

WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 











Ready this day. 
HE SURVIVAL; with an Apology 
for Scepticism. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 472 pp., cloth, 


REMINGTON and Co.,5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s eis vO 8vo. 

TREATISE on NERVOUS 

EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 








w ready, price 6d, post fr 
IFE roe DEATH: a Reply to the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's “ Lectures on Con- 
ditional Immortality.” By the Rev. Eowarp — 


To which is added an —— wy 
Letters to the Christian World in 1875, by the Rev. 
Samuel Minton, M.A. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


ree by post, 3s 
HEOWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1877-8. 
J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 








‘UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are i ~ provided jay experi- 
enced dr kers an 8, ready travel to 





any part of the Einesout, free of expense to a 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn~ 
require the immediate execution mourning 
They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in cr figures, and 
at the same price as c= © the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in egos Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
small families, 


in, 
orders, 


ing at @ great saving to ts 
The London — Mourning W arehouses, 
Regent Street, W. 
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NOTICE.—WILL BE READY ON THURSDAY NEXT. 





CAPTAIN FRED BURNABY’S NEW WORK. 
ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A RIDE TO KHIVA.” 


Two Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, Portrait and Three Maps, 38s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
LIST. 


“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?”—John Bull. 
On Sept. 27, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 203, for OCTOBER, 1877. 
CONTENTS. 


MRS. EDWARDES'S NEW NOVEL. 
A Brive Srooktnc. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” * Leah, a Woman of Fashion,” &c. Chaps. 7 to 10. 
Mrs. JORDAN. 
CLUBS. 
A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT. 
WILLIAM PIT?. 
BUNSEN AND D'AZEGLIO. 
Mrs. CENTLIVRE'’S PLAYS. 
Legs Preps MiGnons. 
“CHERRY Ripe!” By Helen Mathers, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
Chaps, 37 to 40. 
*,* Cases for binding the volumes of “Temple Bar” can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 


SRNM Hm 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


An EVERY-DAY HEROINE. Founded on 


the Dutch of J.J. Cremer. By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


UNDER a CHARM. By Ernest Werner, 


Author of “Success: and How He Won It.” Translated by CHRISTINA 
TYRRELL, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“If our readers are in search of an extremely interesting story in pure English, 
told throughout with vigour and skill, a story, too, the subject and surroundings 
of which are original and unfamiliar, by all means let them have recourse to 


‘Under a Charm.’ "— Morning Post. 
SISTER NATALIE. By Mrs. Augustus 


CRAVEN, Author of ‘A Sister’s Story,” &c. Translated by Lady GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


The HON. MISS FERRARD. By the Author 


of “Hogan, M.P.” 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 
“A remarkably clever book, and one, moreover, that is readable from end to 
end. The personages in it are vigorous and life-like,and a good deal of the 
Gialogue is exceedingly forcible and appropriate.”"—Zondon. 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwanrpes, Author of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. In crown 8vo. 
(Just ready. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


MEMOIRS OF 
MADAME DE STAAL DE LAUNAY. 


Written by HERSELF, and Translated by SELINA BATHURST. 


In demy 8vo, price lis. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE.” 


The TOKEN of the SILVER LILY: a Poem. 


By Heuen B. MATHERS, Author of “Comin' Thro’ the Rye,” &. In square 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The author of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’ understands the art of telling a story. 
eevese There are few readers who open this volume who will not follow the narrative 
to its conclusion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Will be ready early Next Week. 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


REMARES 


ON THE 


PRESENT CONDITION OF CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By the Hon. and Rev. WILLIAM PETRE. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





London: BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. 


The LIFE of COUNT CAVOUR. Translated 


from the French by M. CHARLES DE MAzADE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AUGUSTIN COCHIN. By Count pz Fattovy, 
ei a wee Translated from the French by AUGUSTUS Onavan. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Jouy 


Moruey. Second Series. France in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre= 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Calture= 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo, dloth, 14s. 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anruoyy 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


GREY ABBEY. By Orp Carazar, Author of 


“ Jack Blake,” “‘ Over Turf and & &e., &c. 2 vols. (Next week. 


ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. By Jouy Oxiivs, 


Author of “ A Wooing of Até.” 3 vole, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


YRON MEMORIAL: BUILDING TRADES SCHOOL, 
STUTTGARD.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or bapest 
44d), for Views—Social Science Congress—Is Art Oause or Er ‘ect ?. 
Household of all Ages, with [llustrations—From France— Working Girls’ Homes 
—London One Hundred Years Ago, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 


; ow LIBRARY, 12 3 James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of — 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, E 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and "Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Reading-room 


Fifteen volumes are allowed Med country and ten to town members. 


open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE OLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLIGATIONS. 


PAULINE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 








Author of “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.” 
(Originally eee in elie Magazine.) 
vo, 17s. 
ght [On 1st October. 


A OBBAP EDITION of 
DANIEL DERONDA 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
ume, uniform with the One-Volume Edition 
of ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 


Price 78 6a. [Early in October. 
vouwtaAtTIsB® EéE. 


By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, O.B. 
Being the Second Volume of 
FOREIGN CLASSIOS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


pe. octavo, 2s 64. 
[On 1st October. 


Vol. I. contatge DANTE. By the Editor, 
rs. OLIPHANT. 


In one vol 








= en L of 

THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 

Containing the First Volame of 

MODERN MINISTER. 
Large octavo, bound in cloth. 


[On 1st October. 
DITA. 
By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of * Gianetto.” [in October. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By the late Oolonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, - 
Author of “Confessions of a | al “ Tara: 
Mahratta Tale,” 
Edited by his DAUGHTER, 
With a Preface by Henry Reeve, D.C.L. 
tn 2 vols. (Jn October. 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. [Jn October. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 64d. A Cheap Edition, 2s. 
MISS 


* 


By BEATRICE MAY B 


GREAT CAMPAIGNS. 


A Succinct Acconnt of the Princi y= Military Opera- 
tions which have taken aa in Europe from 1796 to 


A 














Edited from the caueiene oan Writings of the late 
Major C. ADAMS, 
Professor of Military History at the Staff College, 
By Captain C. COOPER KING. 
1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated with Maps, 168. 


The BAIRD LECTURE, 1876. 
T H E I 8 MM. 


Being the Baird Lecture for — 
By ROBERT FLINT, D.D. LL.D., 
Prete of Divinity in the University ‘of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Tenth Edition, Revised = ES up to the Present 


ELEMENTS OF “AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 


By the late Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON, of Durham; 
and CHARLES A. CAMERON, M:D., 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Ireland, &c. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s 64, 


THE ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF 
THE EARTH. 


A COMPREHENSIVE OCTLINE OF THE 
PRINOIPLES AND LEADING FAOTS 
OF PALRONTOLOGIC SCIENCE. 

By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 

MD. F.RS.E. F.LS, &c., Professor of Natural 
History in the ‘University of St. Andrews ; Author of 
“Manual of Zoology,” &c., &e. 

Crown 8vo, with 270 Engravings, 10s 64. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Express References to the Instructions recently 
issued by the Science and Art Department. 
By the Rey. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.BG:S., 
Author of * — of Modern Geography, + Blements 
of Modern Geography,” &c. 
With rth numeroua Illustrations. Crown 8v0, pp.150, 1s 6d. 


A New Edition, being the Sixth, price 7s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. 
nocklin. 
Extract from Preface. 

“Since the publication of the last edition, I have 
made experiments in Rose-culture on an extensive 
jo — the results, I rejoice to know, have made 

y book more worthy of the faith 
which it has been received.” en 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 














NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
At all the’Librarits, September 28th. 
EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 
By RK. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and ©O., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By PAULINA BIDDULPH. 
1 vol., 10s 6d. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Chester. 





Now ready, fceap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. 


Historical, Archeological, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes, suitable for 
the Tourist, within a Circle of Twelve Miles. 


To which are added a Series of Specimens of Walking Excursions limited to Six Miles, and Visits to 
HATFIELD, KNOLE, ST. ALBANS, and WINDSOR. 


By a FELLOW of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





NEW BIOGRAPHIES 


aT 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many Copies of the Life of the Rev. Charles Kingsley—Memoir of Bishop Ewing, by Dr. 
Ross—Life of Bernardino Ochino of Siena—Life and Letters of George Ticknor—Life of 
Bishop Sumner—Life of Thomas Edward, a Scotch Naturalist, by Samuel Smiles—Auto-« 
biography of the Rev. William Arnot—Memoir of Bishop Feild—Harriet Martineau’s Auto- 
biography—Life of Lord Abinger—Memoir of Mortimer Collins—Memoir of Barry Cornwall— 
Life and Writings of De Quincey, by H. A. Page—The Makers of Florence, by Mrs. Oliphant— 
Recollections of Richard Cobden—Recollections of Sir John Bowring—Life of Cavour, by Charles 
de Mazade—Charlotte Bronté, by T. Wemyss Reid—Letters and Journals of Sir James Brooke 
—Life of Augustin Cochin, by Cownt de Fallouw—Life of Heinrich Heine—Life of Sir William 
Fairbairn—Sketches of the Career of J. C. Schetky—Journal of Commodore Goodenough— 
Lorenzo de Medici, by A. Von Reumont—Autobiography of Sir John Rennie—Life of Earl 
Spencer—Memorials of John McLeod Campbell—Life of Marie Antoinette, by C. D. Yonge 
Life of Bishop Frampton—Bacon and Essea, by Dr. Edwin Abbott—Life of Dr. Robert Buchanan 
—Life of Chopin, by Franz Lisst—Life of Simon de Montfort—Fifty Years of My Life, by the 
Earl of Albemarle—Titian, by J. A. Crowe and G. Cavalcaselle—Life of Bishop Gray—and 
every other recent Memoir of general interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


All the best New Books in every other department of Literature are also to be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and of all First-class Country Subscribers. 


MUDIE’S 





Prospectuses, with Lists of New Books, Revised for the New Season, and Oatalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on appli- 
cation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE, 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pex to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND 00.8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s per oa. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d gross. 
These Pens are well worth the att of all S , and they can be ordered through any Ket mand 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 














LONDON, 1851. PRIZE MEDAL. LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. DUBLIN, 1865. PRIZE MEDAL. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CBINNEY-PIROES IN rT OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE. 
Stove, Kitchen Range, and K ers. HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Sheets forwarded. 
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FORTHCOMING.—HENRY S. KING AND CO. 








NEW BOOKS. 





Imperial 4to. 
LAYFAIR, Colonel. 


Travels in the Footsteps of 
BRUCE, (the Abyssinian Traveller). With 
numerous fac-simile Illustrations in Photo- 

“gravure, from Drawings by Bruce, now first 
published. [October 


ORF, R. JASPER. 
Under the Balkans. With a 


Map of the Country Adjacent to Philippopo- 
lis, and Illustrations from Photographs. 
(October. 


| Siete ©: Major-General ALBERT, 
gst. late Chief Commissioner of British 
rms. 


Burma, Past and Present. With 


Personal Reminiscences of the Country. 
B ONWICK, JAMES, F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ Tasmanian Lily.” 


Pyramid Facts and Fancies. 


TUMM, Lieutenant HUGO, German 
Military Attaché to the Khivan Expedition. 


The South-Eastern Provinces of 
RUSSIA (Caucasus, Orenburg, and Turkes- 
tan): @ Military and Geographical Study. 
Translated from the German by HENRY 
AustTIN LEx, of the Foreign Office. 


ON SCHELLENDORF. 
General Staff Duties. Vol. I. 


Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel HARE. 
[Octoder. 


Y a CAVALRY OFFICER. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics. 


OUNT VON MOLTKE. 
Letters from Russia. Translated 


by Mrs. NAPIER, 


UTHERFORD, JOHN. 


The Secret History of the Fenian 
CONSPIRAOY; its Origin, Objects, and 
Ramifications. 2 vols. [Octobder. 


ILLARI, Professor. 
Niccolo Machiavelli, and his Times. 
Translated by LINDA VILLABRI. 
IDD, JOSEPH, M.D. 
The Principles of Therapeutics. 


ORFIELD, Professor, M.A., M.D., 


Oxon. 


Hygiene and the Laws of Health. 
AECKEL, Professor ERNST, of the 


University of Jena. 


History of the Evolution of Man. 


HE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE. 
A Verification by Free Use of Science. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 


SERIES. 
TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


OCKYER, J. NORMAN, F.R.S. 
Studies in Spectrum Analysis. 
ARPENTER, W. B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the 
|i ye » H. CHARLTON, M.D., 
F.B.8. 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 
LIFFORD, W. KINGDON, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 


SCIENCES EXPLAINED to the NON- 
MATHEMATICAL. 





HE LATE JAMES FINN, M.R.ASS. 


Stirring Times; or, Jerusalem 
Consular Records. With Preface by Vis- 
countess STRANGFORD. 
AKER, Sir SHERSTON, Bart. 
Halleck’s International Law. 2 
vols. 
OFFAT, R. J. 
The Economy of Consumption. 
A Study in Political Economy. 
ANNING, His Eminence, Cardinal. 
The True Story of the Vatican 
Council. (October. 
INGSLEY, CHARLES. 
All Saints’ Day, & other Sermons. 


ROOKE, the Rev. STOPFORD A. 
The Fight of Faith: a New 
Volume of Sermons. (October. 
VANS, MARK. 
The Gospel of Home Life. 
[October 


ERFORD, BROOKE. 
The Story of Religion in England. 


ECHLER, GERHARD VICTOR. 
Life of Wiclif. Translated from 


the German by PeTer Lorimer, D.D., 
Author of “John Knox.” 


OX, the Rev. SAMUEL. 
Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the 
SAVIOUR of ALL MEN ? [ October. 
ILLER, the Rev. E. 
The History and Doctrines of 
Irvingism. 
ORSHEAD, E. D. A. 


The Agamemnon of ZAschylus. 
Translated into Epglish Verse my a" 


ane H. HALFORD. 
ew i and Renderings 
of SHAKESP ; 


LSDALE, HENRY. 
Studies in Tennyson’s Tdylls. 
[October 
HAKSPEAR, EMILY, 
The Tennyson Birthday-Book. 


In a Variety of Bindings. (October. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


DMONDS, HERBERT. 


Well-Spent Lives. A Series of 
STUDIES in MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


je aes. N. R., Author of “ Little 
Minnie’s Troubles,” &c. 


Pixie’s Adventures. 


EANEY, Mrs. G. S., Author of 
“ Waking and Working,” &c. 


Blessing and Blessed. 
i - TOYS. 
(October. 
HAW, FLORA L. 
Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful 


Lives. 





OOPER, MARY, Author of “ Little 
Dinners,” &c. ~ 
Every-Day with Hints on 
Economical Cookery for Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon, and Supper. (October. 








NEW EDITIONS, 


Ninth Edition. 
INGSLEY, CHARLES. 
Letters and Memories of his Life, 


Edited by his Wir. 


Fourth Edition. 
AWSON, GEORGE, M.A. 
with a Discourse 
Prayer. Edited by his Wirz, = 
Second Edition, Revised. 
IBOT, Professor T. H. 
Contemporary English Psycho- 
LOGY. (October. 


ENNYSON’S HAROLD. 
The Cabinet Edition. Vol. XI. 
(October. 

6 lg N YSON’S HAROLD. 
Miniature Edition. Vol. XIIL 


rT 4ELos, Sir Henry, Collected Works of. 
Author’s Edition in 5 vols. Vol. I, 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. (October. 
Third Edition. 
OWDEN, Professor EDWARD. 


Shakspere : a Critical 
of his Mind and Art. ..eiate 


Edition for the People. 
| Fao FREDERICK. 
London Lyrics. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
DAMS, W. DAVENPORT. 
- Lyrics of Love. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
AYNES, the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Home Songs for Quiet Hours, 
Third Edition. 


HE EPIC of HADES. 
By the Author of ‘Songs of Two Worlds.” 


New Edition, 2 vols. 


Walks in Florence, 
Vol. I. Churches, Streets, and Palaces. 10s 6d. 
Vol. II. Public Galleries and ie 5s. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 
M*; GILBERT (formerly Ann Taylor). 
Autobiography and other Memo- 
rials of. 1 vol. (October. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
NGELOW, JEAN. 
The Little Wonder-Horn. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
NGELOW, JEAN. 
Off the Skelligs. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
ALGRAVE, W. GIFFORD. 
Hermann Agha: an Eastern Nar- 
rative. . 
Fifth Edition. 
LUE ROSES; or, 
Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. 





NEW NOVELS. 


ORTH WAITING FOR. 
By o- Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters.” 
vols, 


MOLEX, “qo ‘ P Seed. 
tw yna: 0 
3 vols. P . [ October. 
AYLOR, the late Colonel MEADOWS. 
A Noble Queen. 3 vols. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 








Lonvow: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 22, 1877. 











